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erence which was concluded in Paris this 

week is the fact that America has abandoned 

the policy of isolation which she has pursued for the 
last five years. She has returned to Europe—in order 
toassert certain minor financial claims against Germany 
~and is now definitely and officially a party to the 
Reparations settlement. Her representatives will no 
longer be mere “ observers,” but active and voting 
members of any further conferences which may be 
necessary. Her claim to be allowed to share in the 
proceeds of the Dawes plan was not very sound and 
was opposed by the British Government; but it was 
eventually accepted and settled on a basis which will 
let involve a very serious sacrifice on the part of 
Germany’s European creditors. Great Britain, at any 
tate, might well have been content to pay a substan- 
tially bigger price for the sake of securing American 
‘o-operation in the solving of the Reparations problem. 
For the participation of America should ensure that 
the achievements of 1924 will not be undone; that is 
to say, that future negotiations on this subject will 
tmain ona businesslike footing, and—whatever changes 
may take place in France—will not be allowed again 
to degenerate into the barren political squabbles of 
1920-24. We are bound, therefore, to rejoice over 
the return of America, even though we may have no 
very great admiration for its more immediate motives. 
ver, those motives may fairly be regarded as 
more ostensible than real. Many leading members of 
the American administration have long desired that 
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the consent of the “‘ Middle-West "’ to any fresh inter- 
ference in the affairs of Europe only by assuming 
the réle of debt collectors. They have shown them- 
selves this week, at any rate, to be generous enough 
in their debt-collecting methods. 

* * * 

M. Rakovsky, before starting for Moscow last week, 
had a conversation of some importance with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Its importance was not allowed to 
appear in the references to it in our chief anti-Bolshevik 
newspapers; from the Times account, indeed, the 
casual reader might gather that M. Rakovsky was 
sent away from the Foreign Office with a flea in his 
ear. In point of fact, we believe that he got pretty 
satisfactory assurances as to the attitude of the Con- 
servative Government. There is no desire in Downing 
Street to start a new diplomatic offensive against the 
Soviets, or even to get back to the old trench-position 
of a year ago. On the contrary, the aim is to preserve 
a good deal of what was contained in Mr. MacDonald's 
draft Treaty—though, of course, there will be no 
question of a guaranteed loan—and to develop better 
commercial and political relations. In pursuing a 
cautious but friendly policy towards Russia, Mr. 
Chamberlain will, we believe, have public opinion 
behind him, and, if there were more Rakovskys and 
fewer Zinovieffs on the other side, the prejudices that 
persist in his own party would soon disappear. The 
economic advantages of trade with Russia are suffi- 
ciently obvious—even to a Tory, when he has not to 
deny them for electoral purposes. And, from a 
political point of view, it is a hardly less obvious British 
interest to be on reasonable terms with the Soviet 
Government. Russia counts seriously in Asia. 

+ * * 

The resignation of the American Secretary of State, 

which will take effect on March 4th, was by no means 
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unexpected, but it is so far unexplained. Mr. Hughes, 
despite the extravagant eulogies of the daily Press, 
has not been a great Secretary of State; but he made 
an impressive affair of the one event in international 
politics for which the Harding Administration will 
be remembered—the Washington Conference for the 
reduction of naval armaments. Mr. Hughes’s position 
has been self-contradictory. He was for America’s 
entry into the League, as he is for her entry into the 
World Court ; but he could do nothing in either case 
to reduce the hostility of the Senate majority. He is 
man of fine manner, and yet his tone in diplomatic 
documents has sometimes been unusually hard. If 
it be true that he and President Coolidge are no longer 
in agreement, we can only assume that the President 
is objecting to Mr. Hughes’s uncompromising hostility 
to the recognition of Russia. The evidence at present, 
however, tends rather to support the view that the 
Secretary of State foresees difficulties between himself 
and Senator Borah, who is now chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Mr. Borah has long been an 
impassioned advocate of Russian recognition, while, 
on the other hand, he refuses to consider American 
membership of the World Court unless the Court 
can be completely separated from the League of 
Nations. But probably there is no need to suggest 
any reasons for the resignation other than private 
ones. Cabinet office in America is costly, and Mr. 
Hughes would like te get back to his law practice. 
The transfer of Mr. Kellogg from the London Embassy 
to the State Department is thoroughly in accord with 
what we know of President Coolidge. He is extremely 
friendly to his friends. For the appointment of Mr. 
Houghton as Ambassador to London we have nothing 
but praise. Mr. Houghton has done exceptionally well 
in Berlin. He is considerably younger than the average 
ambassador and he belongs to the newer internationa 
world. 
* * * 

The Spanish Ambassador took the opportunity at 
a lecture the other day of defending his king and 
country against criticism. With all respect to Sejior 
Merry del Val, we cannot help thinking that he is a 
little too sensitive, that he protests too much and that 
he takes a singularly naive view of the intelligence of 
the British public. He is, of course, entitled, if he 
chooses, to resent Blasco Ibajiez’s attack on King 
Alfonso, which, owing to the silly ban imposed on the 
English booksellers, few people here have seen. We 
ourselves have read it—it can easily be got from Paris 
—and are not enormously impressed by it. But 
neither are we impressed by the Ambassador’s statement 
that the book has been followed by “an explosion 
of loyalty to the throne that is still ringing through 
the land.” It is not difficult to produce such ex- 
plosions in a country under a dictatorship which 
rigorously muzzles freedom of speech and publication. 
Sefior Merry del Val, however, is not concerned 
merely to defend the King; he apparently wants 
us to regard the military operations in Morocco not 
as a series of disasters, but as a triumph for Spain. 
And as for domestic affairs, an “impartial foreign 
friend” just back from Madrid tells him that “ the 
country has never been so quiet, so contented, so 
hardworking in the last five years”! We should 
like to assure Sefior Merry del Val of two things. The 





first is that British newspapers and publicists are po 
quite so ignorant of conditions in Spain as he appear 
to think; they do know something about the doings 
of the Directory, about the censorship, about popula 
sentiment in Catalonia and about the military problem, 
Secondly, criticism of the Spanish rulers is no mop 
“abuse of Spain”’ than criticism of Signor Mussolipj 
is “abuse of Italy.” Sefior Merry del Val shouj 
really treat us as grown-up persons. 

* * * 


Representative Co-operators have given evidence 
this week before the Royal Commission on Fooj 
Prices. The Co-operative Movement is the 
flour-importing and milling organisation in this country, 
and one of the largest importers of tea. Its repre. 
sentatives claim that in many parts of the country 
they have been able to cover all their costs and yet 
sell bread to the consumer at a lower price than the 
private master bakers. They claim also to have 
kept down the price of tea, not only by producing 
directly on their own estates in Ceylon, but also by 
efficient buying in the market. So large have their 
operations been in this sphere that it was even sug- 
gested before the Royal Commission that they held 
an undue control over the market. Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, who was the chief witness on behalf of 
the movement, stressed the willingness of Co-operators 
to put all their cards on the table, and to supply the 
Commission with all possible facts and figures. The 
Co-operative Movement works so quietly that the 
public is apt to forget that, taken as a whole, it is by 
far the largest retail business in the country, and 
also the largest wholesale trader. Undoubtedly it 
has been able to keep down for its members the price 
of many staple commodities, as well as to guarantee 
the quality of the goods it sells. Even where it charges 
the ordinary market prices, the consumer really pays 
less, since a proportion of the price paid comes back 
in dividend. If the Royal Commission is considering 
plans for bulk purchase and methods of distribution 
which will cut out unnecessary middlemen, it should 
certainly make a thorough study of the Co-operative 
organisation. The Co-operative Movement has its 
weaknesses, and makes its mistakes; but it is a very 
powerful factor in providing the workers with good 
commodities at a fair price. A big extension of Co 
operative action may well prove to be the soundest 
way of keeping food prices at a reasonable level. 

* * * 


It is announced from Glasgow that the Government is 
about to set up an independent Commission to invest- 
gate the whole of the Clydebank trouble. This ought 
to have been done long ago, before the situation reached 
its present pass. Nothing is yet known as to the powers 
or composition of the new body; but it appears that 
the factors and the tenants are to have representation 
upon it. Presumably it will be primarily a commission 
of enquiry, with the duty of recommending a policy t 
the Government, unless it can bring about a settlement 
locally by consent. This, we fear, is not very likely, 
both because feelings have been deeply stirred on either 
side, and because at the back of the trouble is the sheet 
inability of many of the tenants to pay the rents which 
can be legally exacted when the owners have com 
with the terms of the Rents Act as to notice of increase. 
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So far, the announcement of the forthcoming Commis- 
sion has not caused a truce. Evictions have continued 
during the present week, and the evicted householders 
have been promptly reinstated by the Tenants’ League. 
Surely, now that the factors have agreed to be repre- 
sented on the Commission, all further evictions ought 
to be suspended. The factors gain nothing by them, 
save a barren legal advantage ; and their effect is to 
keep local feeling at boiling point, and to create the 
most unfavourable atmosphere for a settlement. The 
Commission ought to start work promptly, and to 
begin by insisting on a truce while its enquiry is in 


- * * * 


The Advisory Committee on London Traffic has now 
settled down to work, and the first fruit of its activity 
js a draft order for the prevention of any increase in 
the number of omnibuses plying in the congested streets 
of the City and West End. This order, of course, will 
do nothing to lessen the existing congestion ; but it is 
intended as a first step towards more effective regulation. 
It will at least help to prevent the position from getting 
worse while the Committee is negotiating for a settle- 
ment of the wider problem. Chiefly, the effect will be 
to prevent the starting of new “ pirate ’’ companies in 
the Central London area, or the expansion of existing 
pirate services. The task ahead of the Committee is 
not easy. The “ pirates”’ have from the standpoint 
of the travelling public both advantages and dangers. 
They lead inevitably to greater congestion, since the 
L.G.0.C. puts on more "buses than ever in order to 
compete with them. But they also prevent the Com- 
bine from establishing a monopoly, and then raising 
fares. The danger that now faces the public is that 
the closing of the roads to fresh competitors may be 
followed by an agreement among the interests whose 
position is thus stabilised, and that a virtual monopoly 
may be re-established without any adequate public 
control of fares or facilities. Monopoly is probably 
inevitable in some form in order to prevent congestion ; 
what has now to be ensured is adequate control of the 
monopolists in the interests of the travelling public. 

* * * 

Considerable trouble has arisen over the attempt 
which is now being made by the War Office to enrol a 
Special Reserve of skilled transport workers for emer- 
gency service. No one objects to the existence of such 
areserve for purely military purposes; but the Trade 
Unions are suspicious that one of the objects of the 
enrolment is to create a force of potential strike-breakers. 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, who was at the War Office when 
the decision to create this special reserve was taken, 
says that he laid down adequate safeguards against 
its use in any purely civil dispute. The form of enrol- 
ment, however, certainly does not incorporate these 
safeguards ; and, on the face of it, those who join will 
clearly be liable to serve even as strike-breakers in any 

pute serious enough to cause the Emergency Powers 
Act to be used in dealing with it. This in fact means 
practically any great transport strike; for the Act 
would certainly be used in assuring the food supply on 
any such oceasion. If Mr. Walsh is right, his intention 
M approving the Order constituting the force was to 
exclude the possibility of its use for such a purpose. 

s his successor at the War Office adopted a different 
Policy? The point must be cleared up. Obviously, 
men who would gladly join a Reserve intended for 

ely mili purposes will not enrol at the risk of 


ordered, ° “ ” . _ 
Trade Unionists soldiers, to “ blackleg”’ their fellow 


The Civil Service Confederation has now accepted 
the Treasury’s proposals for the restoration of the 
Civil Service Arbitration Board. There is, however, 
much dissatisfaction with the terms of reference laid 
down for the Board. Many of the higher paid men are 
excluded from its scope, and it has little or no power 
to deal with questions of grading—perhaps the most 
fruitful source of trouble in the service. It will be in 
the main confined to general questions of pay and 
conditions applying throughout the service, and will by 
no means serve as a court of appeal for all questions on 
which no agreement can be reached through the Civil 
Service Whitley Council and the various Departmental 
Councils. Still, the creation, or rather revival, of the 
Arbitration Board is a step in the right direction. Civil 
Servants are practically precluded from adopting a 
strike policy; and, in default of some provision for 
independent arbitration, this means that the Govern- 
ment is left sole judge of its own cause. When the 
State assumes the réle of employer, it forfeits its claim 
to irresponsibility, and must, like other employers, 
consent to have its conduct subjected to independent 
scrutiny. No one wants to have the Civil Service strik- 
ing in support of its claims. It must therefore have the 
right of appeal to independent arbitration, and this 
right ought to be subject to the fewest possible restric- 


tions on its scope. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: After months of 
futile manceuvring the Free State Government have at 
last plucked up courage definitely to end relations with 
the National Group. Even should the breach result 
in the loss of three seats in the nine by-elections, as 
seems to be generally expected, it is questionable if 
Ministers are paying too heavy a price for their freedom. 
The real mystery is why so irritating and absurd a 
situation was permitted to drag on so long. In spite 
of the denials and protests of Mr. McGrath and Mr. 
Milroy, no one has any doubt that their policy in practice 
would mean that bad soldiers would rewarded for 
mutiny, and good civil servants would be dismissed on 
the assumption that if they were loyal to the British 
they must be disloyal to the Free State. From the 
first members of the National Group relied less on their 
own strength than on the influence which they were 
supposed to exercise over the rank and file of the 
Government supporters. There is little doubt that their 
decision to resign in a body from the Dail was inspired 
by a belief that Ministers, fearing a landslide, would 
men up a settlement by agreement. They overlooked, 

owever, the fact that a party which is not prepared to 
fight its own battles wins few recruits in Ireland, and 
their refusal to accept the challenge to submit them- 
selves to the verdict of the electorate convinced the 
majority of waverers in the Government ranks that 
they had more to lose than to gain by taking their stand 
with Mr. McGrath and his colleagues. The National 
Group has placed itself in the impossible position that 
it can score off the Government only by making electoral 
capital for the Republicans, whose policy its leaders 
denounce as suicidal. What is still in doubt is the 
effect of the split on the ordinary voter. Will it really 
turn to the support of Government candidates, or will 
it deepen the political apathy that is the worst menace 
the Free State has to fear? The extraordinarily bitter 
onslaught by Mr. John Dillon upon Ministers and 
all their works will not help to restore public confidence. 
Though he has ceased to lead, Mr. Dillon’s views still 
carry weight with a large section of his countrymen 
whose support is essential to the Free State, and knowl- 
edge of this fact should have enabled him to resist the 
temptation to avenge old scores against Sinn Fein by 
wholesale abuse of the Government, more especially 
as he admits he has no remedy to propose. 

B 
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INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


R. CHURCHILL'S visit to Paris appears to 
have yielded quite satisfactory results. The 
American claim to share in the proceeds of 
the Dawes scheme has been settled, and the Belgian 
claim to priority has been adjusted. A compromise 
has been reached also in regard to the somewhat 
difficult question of the costs of the armies of occupa- 
tion and especially of the costs and proceeds of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The French are not satisfied 
with the settlement, nor are the British, nor are the 
Americans, still less the Italians, the Jugoslavs, the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Rumanians. But the settle- 
ment is signed and done with and the subjects with 
which it deals should occasion no further trouble. 
It is not to be expected that the Allies should see 
eye to eye on all these questions of finance which 
seem so directly to affect their respective Budgets, 
but they have come to terms and that is a definite 
step forward. Even a year ago it would have seemed 
Utopian to hope that an agreement of so wide a scope 
could be come to so quickly and in so businesslike a 
fashion. But times have changed—very much for 
the better. 

No advance, however, appears to have been made 
in regard to the vitally important problem of inter- 
Allied indebtedness. It was discussed unofficially, 
we are told, but without any definite result. But 
that was only to be expected. Time and opinion are 
not yet ripe for a solution, or even for an approach to 
a solution, of this particular problem. Each nation 
concerned is still assured of the impeccable equity 
of its own attitude in the matter. France is outraged 
by the mere suggestion that she is called upon to pay 
money which, though technically owed to her Allies, 
was all spent in the “‘ common cause.” Great Britain 
can see no justice in a position m which she alone 
is called upon to satisfy her creditors whilst her debtors 
are excused. The attitude of America is simpler still : 
“Do you or do you not owe us money?” she asks; 
‘“‘if you do, then surely it is time for you to begin 
to make arrangements for the liquidation of your debt.”’ 
Between these three views there is no common ground 
as yet; and no hope therefore of a mutual under- 
standing. 

Of the three the British attitude seems to be the 
most defensible and the American the least. America’s 
right to insist upon the fulfilment of the letter of the 
bonds and promises which she holds is beyond all 
question, but it is a right whieh exists only in law, 
not in common equity or even common sense. From 
every point of view it would have been both wiser 
and fairer to have agreed to cancel all inter-Allied 
debts on the “common cause” theory. This policy 
was supported, and indeed proposed, by the British 
Government, which had more than any other Govern- 
ment to lose by it; but it was not accepted and the 
opportunity for it is now gone. America came into 
the war of her own free will; she made no very great 
contribution to the final victory of the Allies; and 
she might well have regarded the financial support 
which she was able to render as some sort of substitute 
for the physical efforts and sacrifices which her belated 
decision enabled her for the most part to escape. 
She did not, however, take this view; she decided 
that she must be re-imbursed ; and with that decision, 





— 


whatever we may think of it, France and England 
cannot quarrel. 


The French view—set forth in an article from our 
correspondent in Paris on another page—if not enti 
acceptable, is at any rate less repugnant than that 
of Washington. Washington utterly ignores the 
common cause theory; Paris over-emphasises jt, 
It is not, of course, true to suggest, as the French do, 
that all the Allies had an equal interest in the defeat 
of Germany. England came to the help of France 
and Belgium with motives that were partly interested 
and partly disinterested. That is an indubitable 
fact, though it might be difficult to persuade some of 
our French friends of its truth; for the French ar 
temperamentally disinclined to believe in the possi- 
bility of disinterested motives in great affairs. But 
at any rate it should be obvious enough to every 
dispassionate observer even in France that just as 
America was less interested than we were in the defeat 
of Germany, so were we less interested than France, 
In the light of after events it would even be possible 
to argue that we should have done better—from the 
point of view of our material interests—to have stood 
aside and allowed the Germans to humiliate France 
once more and end the war in six months instead of 
in four years. We were safe enough. A victorious 
Germany would have been a standing threat, forcing 
us to increase our naval expenditure and so on; but 
that is all, she would have been no more than a threat. 
We had not therefore at stake anything like what 
France had at stake and to that extent the common 
cause theory breaks down. For it is plainly in accord- 
ance with natural equity that the party which has 
most at stake should accept the heaviest sacrifices. 


In point of fact, however, Great Britain is not asking 
France, and never has asked her, to shoulder heavier 
burdens than she is shouldering herself. We are 
asking indeed only for some sort of equality. Roughly 
speaking the English taxpayer, in proportion to his 
means and to the cost of living, is bearing a burden 
twice as heavy as that of the French taxpayer; and 
the burden is largely due to the obligations which we 
incurred during the war on the direct behalf of France. 
That is manifestly unfair. There was a time—during 
the first year or two after the war—when we were 
prepared to forgive all our foreign debtors for the 
sake of peace and economic stability ; but M. Poinearé 
insisted upon war instead of peace, and by creating 
economie chaos in Germany inflicted great suffering 
upon England. It is doubtful whether cancellation 
even in 1920 would not have been a rather quixotically 
generous gesture on our part. At all events, in 1925 
it is out of the question. There is no conceivable 
reason why we should not ask our debtors to reimburse 
us, at least for the sums which we are obliged to 
pay to America. It is perfeetly true of course that 
our Budget is balanced, whilst the French Budget & 
not, and that the public finances of France are im 4 
more or less chaotic state. On the face of it France 
cannot at present pay anything te anybody. But 
that is only because she has an antiquated and inefli- 
cient system of taxation. Her untaxed resources are 
at present vastly greater than ours; but she will not 
tap them. The French profoundly dislike direct 
taxation ; that is the bottom of the whole trouble. 
We may share and sympathise with their feeling ™ 
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the matter, for we know far better than they do how 
t a high income-tax can be; but are we in 
ity called upon to save them from the experience 
by remitting their debts and paying to America the 
money which we borrowed on their behalf ? ! 
The true justice of the matter is not in our view 
dent upon any historical question regarding the 
isin of the debts. We should have preferred a general 
ancellation, but America vetoed that and the equities 
of the problem now depend less upon the facts of 
the past than upon the realities of the present. Great 
Britain is too heavily taxed; France (in comparison) 
is much too lightly taxed. If we were to insist upon 
the payment by our Allies of every penny that is 
gwed to us we should be well within our moral and 
equitable rights, for even then their burden would 
not equal ours. But we have never asked for that. 
We have asked only to be relieved of the obligation 
to America which we incurred on behalf of our Allies. 
It is a very moderate demand and we hope that Mr. 
Churchill will not consent to its abatement in any 
degree or respect. The French must learn how to 
tax themselves. When they can show that they 
are paying even 75 per cent., instead of (as at present) 
about 45 per cent., of what the English taxpayer 
has to pay, in proportion to his means, we may begin 
to listen to their rather too pathetic arguments. 
Meanwhile there is no reason why we should listen 
at all. The present prosperity of France compared 
with the present poverty of England is a remarkable 
spectacle, wherein may be discerned the real equities 
of the problem of inter-allied indebtedness. 


We are told that we shall “ breed ill-will” if we ask to 
be paid. That seems to us to be sentimental nonsense— 
asort of moral blackmail to which no attention should 
be paid. England has no ill-will towards America 
because of the Baldwin debt settlement. Why should 
France bear ill-will towards us if we ask for a similar 
settlement ? And if she did would it really matter 
very much? International relationships do not in 
fact depend upon questions of this kind. France— 
as represented by M. Poincaré and the journalists of 
Paris—was never more angry with us than when Mr. 
Bonar Law, in December, 1922, offered to cancel the 
debt in return for a reparations settlement. And if 
ir. Baldwin were to repeat that offer to-morrow there 
§ NO reason to suppose that our present excellent 
tations with France would be improved in the least 
degree. Such fancies must be ignored. The central 
ind only relevant fact is that the English taxpayer is 
titled both in equity and in law to ask the French 
taxpayer to share a small part of his burden, and is 

to Mr. Churchill to arrange the matter—as 
moothly and politely as possible. 


“A DAWES PLAN FOR FRANCE” 


Paris, January 138th. 
R the first time the suggestion has been made 
officially that there may be need of a Dawes Plan 
for France. M. Clémentel himself has, according 
to American papers, used the expression in conversations 
with journalists. The idea has long been in the minds 
of many people, but that it should now seem to receive 
.Wenance from influential persons in the highest situa- 
tions is found scandalous by the Nationalist Press. M. 
leon Bailby, of the Intransigeant, was nearly suffocated 


with indignation. L’Humanité, the organ of the Com- 
munists, which always contrives to see everything in a 
sinister light, now believes it has discovered the key to 
post-war policy—there is a plot in which the British and 
the American financiers are engaged, with the connivance 
of the French financiers, to bring the working classes of 
France, as of Germany, under subjection by means of 
a new Dawes Report. Disregarding the extravagances 
of the commentators, both of the Right and of the Left, 
there does appear to be something ominous in the manner 
in which this fresh formula of a ‘“‘ Dawes Plan for France ” 
has been put forward—without too much insistence, 
but with the obvious desire to make it look like an old 
idea of which for a long time we have been vaguely cog- 
nisant. 


Quite how the present discussion about inter-Allied debts 
arose is doubtful. I have reason to suppose that M. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador to the United States, 
raised the matter more pointedly than the French Govern- 
ment desired, but once the conversations opened it was 
difficult to draw back. The French were frankly amazed 
at the bad reception their proposals, official and unofficial, 
had in the United States. They were startled that 
England should join in and should utter some plain truths 
about the patent injustice of giving America the rank of 
a preferential creditor. It became evident that a hornets’ 
nest had been stirred up, and that confidence in France 
had been badly shaken. I am aware that in America 
the real financial situation of France is not understood, 
and that in England there is a conviction that France 
could pay her debts if she chose—which ultimately may 
be true—but for my part I am bound to say that after 
some study of the financial position, I can only regard 
the discussion of debts as futile, because it is utterly 
impossible at present for the French to carry out any 
settlement to which their creditors would now agree. 


It might have been thought that M. Clémentel was 
endeavouring to break the news gently when he issued 
the Balance Sheet of France. That inventory certainly 
showed an excess of State assets over State liabilities, but 
any intelligent person could not fail to see that the balance 
was scarcely a genuine one, and it would be easy to show 
that it is in reality a deficit. Was it not the intention of 
M. Clémentel to convey a more optimistic view to the 
public, and a more pessimistic view to those who are capable 
of analysing his figures? I do not know what was in M. 
Clémentel’s mind, but there is much which persuades me 
that the inventory was meant as a discreet intimation that 
France, while not repudiating her debts, cannot for years 
to come even begin to pay them. There are those who 
regret that M. Clémentel did not express himself more 
clearly, and felt obliged to beat a hasty retreat in view of 
the storm which he provoked. In the long run it might 
have been better had he taken up the attitude ascribed to 
M. Loucheur and proclaimed the absolute necessity for a 
long moratorium. 


Let us look at this so-called Inventory. The total 
liabilities of the State are brought up to 660,820,000,000 
paper francs, or 174,769,000,000 gold francs. The assets 
of the State, according to M. Clémentel, are 796,830,000,000 
paper francs, or 210,905,000,000 gold francs. In the 
liabilities are included Perpetual and Long-Term Debts, 
amounting to 149,895,000,000 paper francs, Short-Term 
Debts amounting to 87,174,000,000 francs, a Floating Debt 
of about ninety milliard francs—a total for the Internal 
Debt of 277,850,000,000 paper francs. There are nearly 
twenty milliards of External Commercial Debts, but what 
is called the Political External Debt does not figure in the 
Balance Sheet at all, although it is estimated that France 
owes England and the United States nearly 81 milliard gold 
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francs, that is to say, from 110 to 120 milliard paper francs. 
That there should be such a grave omission from the table— 
though the subject of External Debts is treated elsewhere— 
is in itself highly significant, and it is not surprising that 
America protested. Such an omission would seem to imply 
France’s hope that the debts may be wiped off. But one 
must also observe that the inclusion of the debts would 
have practically absorbed the balance shown in favour of 
France. It is true that France in her turn has credits on 
many countries—Russia, Poland, Belgium, the Little 
Entente, and so forth—but these credits cannot properly 
be put against the French debts. In the first place, they 
only amount to 15 milliard paper francs, according to certain 
calculations, and in the second place, for the most part 
these credits are irrecoverable. In the French liabilities 
ate included Pensions and sums needed for the recon- 
struction of the liberated regions, besides various charges 
of State which are capitalised. 

The assets are State property (which incidentally can 
hardly be disposed of), the capitalisation of the annuities 
fixed by the Dawes Plan which is put at 103,900,000,000 
paper francs, or 27,500,000,000 gold frances (a sum which 
appears to be rather arbitrary) and the capitalisation of 
taxes, which altogether are estimated at 600 milliard paper 
francs in round figures. Now, to say the least, this device 
of capitalising the State revenue received from taxation 
is open to the most serious objections. It is evident that 
the taxes are imposed in order to cover the service of the 
debt and the military and civil charges. They are hardly 
an asset which can be capitalised, and obviously, if there 
really existed a discrepancy between the annual charges 
and the annual revenue, it would be far too easily possible 
to hide it by assuming that, capitalised, one would balance 
the other. 

The whole question is whether in each successive year 
France can present a balanced Budget. Hitherto she has 
failed to do so, though the Budget for 1925, which is not 
yet passed and which may not be passed for several months, 
purports to be balanced. If France cannot meet her 
liabilities in any particular year out of revenue, she must 
meet them by borrowing in one form or another. This 
is what she has done, and is still doing in spite of the good 
resolutions which were taken by the Radical Government. 
Borrowing means adding to the amounts required annually 
for the service of the debt. That amount increases by 
leaps and bounds. The proportion of revenue devoted 
to this purpose is far too high, and instead of each year 
making the balancing of the Budget easier, each year 
makes the balancing of the Budget harder. Nothing, 
for instance, is said in the inventory of the Loan which 
France raised in America last autumn, nor of the Internal 
Loan of nearly five milliard francs to replenish the Treasury 
and to meet the deficit on last year’s Budget. Naturally 
nothing could be said, because the Balance Sheet was 
made up to a date before which they were raised. Never- 
theless we must add these amounts to the debit side. I 
have already called attention to the enormous interest 
charges of these loans—on the Internal Loan France is 
called upon to pay back in ten years not much less than 200 
francs for every 100 francs of new money. During 1925, 
apart from the existing service of the loan, there are nearly 
twenty-three milliard francs of bonds and Short-Term 
Obligations which fall due. A great Consolidating Loan 
is envisaged; its terms have already been unofficially 
disclosed. In short, the burden on France is, in my opinion, 
already so great, and is bound to become so much greater, 
that it is useless to expect any satisfactory Debt settlement 
with America or England at the present time. 

It would be superfluous to repeat the French arguments 
which tend to show that the money berrowed during the 
War is not a commercial debt, inasmuch as it was used 


— 


in the common cause, and was, so to speak, the 
mentary contribution of France’s Allies. But pe 
one may deal with one point. The French cannot ungp, 
stand that there should be any ridicule of the Suggestion 
that because England and America came to the help of 
France, they are therefore morally bound to pay a con. 
siderable part of France’s war expenses. ‘ What!» 
it is cried, in English and American quarters, “ you accept 
our help; you profess to be grateful for it, and then whe 
the victory is won you grumble because the help was no 
greater, and because we do not feel disposed to take you 
financial burdens on our own shoulders. We have already 
given you more than we need have given.” Now th 
French regard this as an unreasonable statement becayy 
it assumes that the Allies were helping France, while thy 
French assume that the Allies were merely helping then. 
selves and pursuing a policy which happened to synchroniy 
with that of France. Everything, they think, on th 
moral side at any rate, works down to this question: Dy 
England and America go generously, spontaneously 
unnecessarily, to the assistance of France ? Or did they 
fight on their own behalf, for their own purposes, which 
together constituted a common purpose? The Frencd 
assert that other countries did not come into the wa 
purely out of a gratuitous sense of chivalry, for the beau 
yeux of France. Their own interests were at stake. Th 
partners in the enterprise should equitably share the 
expenses of all kinds in proportion to the wealth of each, 
But in any event, the discussion of War Debts now cannot, 
in my view, lead to any practical result. 


S1sLEY HuppLestoy. 


STEEL HOUSES 


T was a curious experience, in reading, for quite 
another purpose, the newspapers of 1884, to light 
upon a reference to a great new invention, destined 

speedily to solve the housing problem and revolutionise th 
methods of building. Iron houses, it was announced, could 
be easily, quickly and cheaply erected, and the intense 
housing shortage in the growing industrial centres overtaken 
without any excessive call on the skilled man-power of th 
building industry. It did not appear in the references what 
forerunner of Lord Weir’s was responsible for this startling 
discovery ; but evidently the iron house of ninety years ago 
is the direct ancestor of the steel house we are adjured to 
worship to-day. 

We have seen, in the Midlands, a specimen of these itm 
houses of the Victorian era. We have also seen in a ceme 
tery a palatial tomb of iron plates erected in memory 
some magnate of the metal industry. Their appearance ws 
very similar and very hideous; and both had a look d 
extreme forlornness and decay. Lord Weir will doubtles 
urge that his steel house has nothing in common with thes 
obsolete “ ironclads ” ; but the parallel is at least significant. 
What evidence is there that the steel house of to-day wil 
have more to recommend it than its unsightly forbear of the 
Industrial Revolution ? Perhaps it has more ; but its pre 
tensions will need to be closely scrutinised. 

There are six main aspects from which the problem of 
the steel house must be examined. What will it cost to 
build ? What will it cost to maintain? How long will & 
last in habitable condition ? How easy will it be to erect: 
What will it be like to live in? And what will it look lik 
from the standpoint of architectural design ? 

What will it cost? On this question there are still 1 
accurate figures available. Lord Weir says it will cost les 
than a brick house, “ and in the future considerably less. 
This presumably means that costs can be cut down by 
applying mass production methods. The Weir housés 
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ytually being built in Scotland are apparently costing 
¢g75 each, exclusive of roads and sewers. The experimental 
houses which are to be built in various places with a Govern- 
ment subsidy of £200 will cost more than this ; but clearly 
itis fairer to take the contract price for building a reasonably 

number in one place. Let us take £375 as the likely 
gst, until Lord Weir’s potential further economies are 
diected, and subject to the point as to wages dealt with 
elow. As against this, what do brick houses cost? The 
average cost of non-parlour houses under the Housing Acts 
jsabout £500; but this includes many houses with accom- 
modation much superior to that of Lord Weir’s bungalows. 
The Nottingham houses, of two storeys, cost £400; and 
good brick houses of better type are being built in many 

for £450. Still, let us take £500 as the cost of a 
thoroughly satisfactory brick house of the non-parlour type. 
So far, on the ground of cheapness alone, Lord Weir has 
gme advantage; but no one will really compare his 
£875 steel bungalows with the good two-storey houses being 
built under many housing schemes to-day. Unfortunately, 
lord Weir’s promised plans for a two-storey steel house 
are not yet available, so that strictly comparable figures 
cannot be given. An ordinary brick house of the bungalow 
type could hardly cost more than £450 at the most. Credit 
lord Weir with £50 to £75 advantage on this score. 

What will the steel house cost to maintain? Again, no 
figures are available ; but it seems clear that the cost will 
be high. As the steel will be exposed, the whole surface 
of the house will have to be kept regularly painted. Appar- 
ently Lord Weir has devised a patent paint for this purpose ; 
but its cost is at present unknown. Regular painting is, 
however, bound to be expensive, and this consideration 
cancels at least a part of the apparent economy in con- 
struction. How maintenance costs will compare in other 
respects with those of brick houses there is still too little 
evidence to show. 

How long will the steel house last? This is a very 
important point, since we are financing our housing schemes 
largely out of loans, and spreading repayment over long 
periods, up to as much as sixty years. Now, the critics of 
the Weir scheme maintain that the steel house will have a 
life of only thirty years. In reply, Lord Weir has said two 
things: first, that his houses will last as long as they are 
kept regularly painted ; and secondly that it is bad policy to 
build houses to last for a very long time. This second con- 
tention may be true; but clearly it is bad economics to 
spread payment for a house over a period longer than the 
house is likely to last. If the Weir house is likely to have a 
shorter life than the brick house, the loan period must be 
correspondingly shortened by increasing the annual charge 
for repayment, and this higher annual charge must be set 
against the lower initial cost of construction. There are as 
yet no means of doing this with any approach to accuracy. 
Here, then, is one of the points on which further information 
is required. 

How easy will the steel house be to build ? Lord Weir 
has based all his estimates on the use of wholly unskilled 
labour on the work of construction. The parts of the house 
will be got ready in the factory, presumably at the standard 
“ngineering rates of wages, which are at present abnormally 
low owing to the trade depression, and are certain to increase 
mthe near future. Then the parts are to be taken to the 
site, and the houses erected wholly by unskilled labour, 
which Lord Weir proposes to pay for at general labourers’ 
tates. How will this work out in practice? A great deal 
of the labour of building these houses is almost precisely 

Same as many other forms of building trade labour. 
The Weir house is not purely a steel house ; it has a steel 
covering ; but the internal work and some of the external 
ie much like the work on houses of other types. The 

Trade Unions have naturally raised the strongest 





objection to the doing of this work at less than the standard 
building trade rates, and the Glasgow Housing Committee 
has passed a resolution stating that these rates must be 
paid on the scheme in their area for which Lord Weir is the 
contractor. Clearly, if the attempt to pay only labourers’ 
rates is pursued, there will be trouble on a national scale 
with the building industry, and probably with the employers 
as well as the Trade Unions. 

It may be said that this dispute does not affect Lord 
Weir’s contention that all the work on his houses can be 
done by unskilled labour. But, if this is so, why on steel 
houses only ? Could not much of the work on ordinary 
brick houses also be done by unskilled labour ? The advo- 
cates of wholesale dilution in the building industry have 
long maintained that it could ; the master builders, as well 
as the Trade Unions, have taken the opposite view. An 
alternative scheme for the augmentation of building labour 
has been agreed to under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Health, and is now being set on foot up and down the 
country. Lord Weir’s success in paying only labourers’ rates 
on his schemes would knock the bottom out of the agreement 
and precipitate a national dispute. Probably the truth of 
the matter is that much building work regarded as skilled 
could be done after a fashion by unskilled workers, as indeed 
it is when people largely build their own houses. But how 
it will be done is another matter. Certainly the effect 
would be to lower the slowly improving standard of 
building construction. It would be very bad policy, to say 
the least, to plunge into a national dispute with the building 
industry unless we are quite sure that Lord Weir is right on 
the point, and that the work can be properly done by his 
methods. In any case, where skilled men are used, they 
must clearly receive the standard wages current in the 
building trades. 

What will the steel house be like to live in? Its critics 
say it will be too hot in summer and too cold in winter. 
Lord Weir says its resistance to heat is precisely equal to 
that of a brick house. Its critics say the steel plates will 
contract and expand, and so let in damp. Lord Weir says 
it will be the only type of house that is absolutely damp- 
proof. Its critics say it will breed vermin in its cavities. 
We have not seen any reference by Lord Weir to this point ; 
but presumably his answer is a denial. We do not profess 
to know the truth on any of these disputed matters; we 
want further evidence upon them all. 

Lastly, what will the steel houses look like ? So far as we 
are able to judge from a number of published photographs, 
they will look hideous. Lord Weir’s is not the worst of the 
many types of steel houses which are being offered by various 
projectors; but it is very nearly the ugliest. It looks, 
indeed, very like the steel equivalent of the hideous two and 
four-room flat stone cottages which are still common in the 
mining areas. But it is uglier, because the material is far 
less suitable to the architectural form. There are several 
types of Weir houses ; but none that we have seen has any 
pretensions to beauty, or even to humblest adequacy of 
design. The only houses made partly of steel which are of 
tolerable appearance, so far as we know, are Messrs. 
Dorman Long’s houses at Dormanstown, of which a good 
illustration, side by side with the Weir houses, appeared in 
Country Life on January 8rd. But these are considerably 
more costly and harder to build. 

Of late years there has been a very marked improvement 
in the standards of design in cottages and small houses. 
The majority of post-war housing schemes are comparatively 
well designed ; indeed, the design is often a good deal better 
than the execution. We see no final reason why houses of 
steel should not be well designed, if the material is approved 
at all as suitable for house construction. But certainly they 
will not be even passably designed, if the matter is left 


wholly to engineers and the architect has no share in it. 
c 
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The prospect of having the country covered with sardine 
boxes designed after Lord Weir’s present patterns is too 
revolting to be taken calmly. If steel houses are to be even 
seriously considered, the architect must be taken at once 
into counsel. 

Finally, then, the case for Lord Weir is not proven, and 
the balance of the evidence at present available seems to be 
heavily against his claims. Further evidence may alter this 
view ; but we shall need to be satisfied not only that steel 
houses will be cheaper in the end than brick houses, but also 
that they will be as good to live in, and not offensive to the 
eye. These are not exorbitant demands; but is Lord 
Weir, or any other projector of standard houses, able to 
meet them ? 


‘THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


HEN the Legislative Assembly meets at Delhi on 
January 20th the Viceroy will be called upon 


to survey a remarkable and thoroughly dis- 
quieting condition of affairs. It is not denied that the 
Montagu Reform Constitution has reached a critical 
stage. In two provinces, where the Swarajist tactics 
have been carried to their logical timit, the Constitution 
has been suspended, and Lord Reading will undoubtedly 
find that the atmosphere of the Ali-India Assembly has 
been seriously affected by these events. Obstruction 
in the Central Provinces has been simpler in its working 
than in Bengal. Speaking on the situation a few days 
ago, the retiring Governor declared that the provincial 
Legislature would be summoned in March for the debate 
on the Budget, and this would be the last opportunity 
of working the Reform Constitution. 

In making this announcement Sir Frank Sly probably 
assumed that the Governor could, if need be, manage to 
carry on, without Indian Ministers and with the pre- 
reform bureaucratic system, until such time as the Con- 
stitution -has been remodelled. But, whether practicable 
or not in the comparatively backward Central Provinces, 
it would seem to be impossible for Lord Lytton in Bengal 
to envisage the future in similar terms. He has in hand 
a most complicated task. During the past year he has 
found that he could not govern with the aid of such Indian 
Ministers as were available, and his recent experience 
with the Bengal Coercion Bill has made plain the extent 
to which the Indian Liberals and former moderates are 
prepared, since the proclamation of the Ordinance upon 
which the Bill is based, to make common cause with 
C. R. Das and his party. Liberals and Swarajists are very 
wide apart, but they agree in opposing the supersession 
of the ordinary law. 

Having found it necessary to obtain from the Viceroy 
the special powers of the Ordinance for the suppression 
of revolutionary crime, it is difficult to see how Lord 
Lytton could get along without the Coercion Bill. The 
Bengal Government has a large number of suspects on its 
hands. The Ordinance confers authority for the use of 
summary procedure that seems to be adequate for all 
emergencies ; but this has not meant swift trial of the 
accused. The arrests were made three months ago. 
Evidently the trials in the special courts are not expected 
to be finished before the expiry of the Ordinance in April. 
Lord Lytton has stated that trials under the ordinary 
procedure are at present impossible, if only for the reason 
that the Government could not undertake to protect the 
lives of its witnesses. The Bill, therefore, is unavoidable. 
This reasoning, however, even when enforced by an 
especially eloquent appeal from the Governor at the 
recent sitting of the Bengal Council, made no impression 
upon the Swarajists. They refused to debate the Bill. 
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The only speech made from the Opposition side came from 
Sir P. C. Mitter, who has been counted as a Moderate, 
There appears to be no doubt that severe pressure was exerted 
by the Swarajists upon wavering Indian members, a good 
many of whom abstained from voting. And Mr. C, R 
Das, remembering doubtless the last appearance of Chatham 
had himself wheeled into the council chamber in an invalid 
chair. The result was the rejection of the Bill, which 
must be overcome by the method of certification by the 
executive power. That method is always obnoxioy 
and it will be especially so in the present case, because of 
the agreement among the Indian parties as to what js 
called in India the non-British policy of passing coercion 
laws without a time limit. 

It is fair, however, to draw the deduction that the 
Governor has enhanced his personal authority in Bengal 
by his manner of presenting the Bill. Lord Lytton is 
always at his best on a difficult occasion, and his manne 
is the very opposite of the Curzonian, and in Bengal 
particularly that in itself is a great initial advantage, 
There are probably reactionary officials in Bengal who 
believe, or hope, that the real purpose of the Ordinance 
and the Coercion Bill is to destroy the Swaraj movement; 
but it is certain that no one, not even Mr. Das, could 
connect Lord Lytton with any such purpose as that, 
The Swarajists, indeed, seem bent upon destroying them- 
selves as they have, for the time at any rate, destroyed 
the system of provincial autonomy in the province that 
has been regarded as politically the most advanced in 
India. 

The immediate situation, however, would appear to 
turn upon two questions: the intentions of the Swarajists 
and the chances in favour of a new constitutional party. 
Presumably the Bengal Council, like the Council of the 
Central Provinces, will not be summoned again until 
the presentation of the Budget three months hence, and 
then, if the Das policy remains unaltered, the Indian 
majority will repeat its performance of rejection. But 
that procedure gets nowhere. The Swarajist leader cannot 
maintain his influence on mere negation, and in the interval 
before the Budget he will find it necessary to devise a 
positive policy in order to satisfy both divisions of his 
party—those who agreed with him from the time of the 
decision to enter the Councils, and those followers of Mr. 
Gandhi who have never been fully convinced that obstruc- 
tion in the Councils is worth while as a substitute for Non- 
Co-operation. As to the outlook for constitutionalism 
there is at present no material for judgment. The Indian 
Liberals have been alienated by the Bengal Ordinance, 
and in any case they were swept out of the Councils at 
the last election. Their leaders in the main are Hindus, 
and the Moslems, after the violent communal strife of the 
past two years, are not over-inclined towards co-operation 
with them. Moreover, the Moslems in all the provinces 
are alarmed over their minority position. They have been 
renewing their appeals to the Viceroy for special treatment in 
the representative system, and while hearing the customary 
expressions of sympathy, they have had to listen to grave 
words from Lord Reading as to the extreme seriousness 
of the problem associated with the apparent inability of 
Hindus and Mohammedans to live side by side without 
conflict. 

It is, nevertheless, to the Liberals that we have to look 
for sane thinking and collective action in the present 
intolerable situation. Their recent conference at Lucknow 
did, as a matter of fact, produce a series of sensible resolu- 
tions, and there has now appeared the draft scheme of 
the National Convention, which, under the leadership of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Mrs. Besant, has been working 
through local committees in several provinces. 
scheme is that of an Indian Commonwealth, with #0 
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Indian Senate and House of Commons, full provincial it. Everywhere man is evil, and his works are evil. The 


autonomy, and the Dominion relation to Britain. It is 

‘cht enough—as a subject of educative discussion; but 

it seems extraordinarily remote from a situation dominated 

the Swarajists, and a leader such as C. R. Das, who 
is completely uninterested in projects for constitutional 
advance and the broadening of the foundations upon 
which British suzerainty is built. 

It will be remarked that the current political news from 
India is concerned continually with C. R. Das and his 
Swarajist associates, and not at all with Mr. Gandhi. 
That is inevitable after the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Belgaum, which witnessed the Mahatma’s 
conclusive surrender to his rival from Bengal. An Indian 
writer lately remarked that the impotence of the National 
Congress was shown in the election to the chair of a leader 
who was physically exhausted and already defeated. 
That, of course, is true. After the pact made between 
himself and Das a month before the meeting of the National 
Congress, Mr. Gandhi should have retired. The Das party 
had beaten him ; there could be no doubt that the Indian 
intellectuals were weary of Non-Co-operation and would 
no longer make a pretence of supporting it. They would 
allow him to explain that he was agreeing, not to abandon- 
ment, but to suspension; they would listen again to his 
pathetic plea for handspinning as the test of political 
orthodoxy; they would even acknowledge the twelve 
points of his new scheme of preparation for Swaraj. But 
that was all. They acted as though the man who two 
years ago was bending the popular mind of India to his 
will was no longer of any account ; and it must be admitted 
that his own self-contradictions since his release from 
prison a year ago have given them all the encouragement 
they could ask for in this direction. He has been of an 
ineurably divided mind. He has been exceedingly slow 
in recognising that the educated classes, when once they 
were liberated from the spell of his personality, gave up 
Non-Co-operation and hastened back to the one field in 
which, by instinct and training, they are at home, and 
the oné field in which Mr. Gandhi himself must always 
be an alien—that is, political agitation. At the Belgaum 
Congress, however, the Mahatma saw clearly enough how 
far the politicians have travelled from the road he had 
marked out for his followers; and, being what he is— 
4 man often of profound insight, though of singular in- 
frmity in the presence of a political problem—he cannot 
give his genuine approval to the programme and methods 
of such a man as C. R. Das. It is, indeed, inconceivable 
that he should continue for long to refrain from definite 
opposition to him. ‘The truth is, however, that the two 

are alike in one thing. Each in turn has led his 
adherents to an impasse, and neither, when the impasse 
was reached, has had the ability to provide practicable 
means of escape or to formulate his ultimate demand. 


THE THIN CRUST 


[’ is impossible to turn to almost any page of a news- 
paper without coming on new evidence of the mis- 
behaviour of man. If you read the leading articles, 

you will see how very badly he is behaving in politics. 
If you read the news columns, you will see proofs of his 
taving broken most of the Ten Commandments in the 
meceding twenty-four hours—the Ten Commandments 
Vhich have this extraordinary property, that they can be 
daily and yet never destroyed. If you read the 
‘Teviews, you will see what miserable sinners authors 
“e, and if you read the musical criticism you will find 
and melancholy evidence of the degradation 

both of those who compose music and of those who enjoy 


very seria] story is a tale of villainy, and the health notes 
are an indictment of his sins against his stomach and against 
the sun. Until lately, the sentimental flattered themselves 
that sport at least was pure. But sport in the last few 
months has furnished us with almost as many scandals 
as politics. There was the scandal of the Olympic Games, 
and there have been a dozen other shocking incidents leading 
up to that sombre moment at Twickenham when, during 
an international Rugby football match, the referee ordered 
a New Zealand player off the field. Sportsmen, naturally, 
did their best to pass over the incident as lightly as possible, 
but it was really a very significant incident. Man is natur- 
ally as lawless as he dares to be, whether in Rugby football 
or in literature, in morals or in politics. The England 
and New Zealand match was fought with a roughness 
that, according to the best observers, expressed itself 
on at least two occasions in blows. People say—and this 
match was evidence in their favour—that football is 
becoming more violent, just as in the last ten years or so 
politics and literature have been becoming more violent. 
They add in palliation that men who have gone over the 
top in war-time cannot be expected to settle down all at 
once to the ancient restraints. On the other hand, it 
must be clear to anyone with a pair of eyes that the men 
who didn’t go over the top are to-day just as violent as 
the men who did. Codes that were strict in the nineteenth 
century are no longer strict. We do not now rally with 
the same happy confidence to this or that standard. The 
most dangerous sign of the times is that we no longer even 
believe that we are going to the dogs. 

Now, if there is one thing more certain than another 
about mankind in all ages, it is that it has been perpetually 
going to the dogs. The greatest ages have been those 
in which men realised this most keenly and set themselves 
with the aid of religion, philosophy, and the arts and 
graces of civilisation to the great task of averting disaster 
intheir time. Dreamers have dreamed of founding religious 
or philosophic or social systems that would avert disaster 
for all time. But the dream has never been fulfilled. 
Each new generation grows up with the same lawless 
instincts as the generation that went before, and, instead 
of beginning in wisdom where its predecessor left off, will 
learn scarcely anything except from experience, and 
very little from that. Luckily, there is an instinct in us 
that warns us against our instincts of lawlessness. Even 
as boys we deliberately bind ourselves with rules and cus- 
toms from a sense that without such control we should 
be incapable of behaving well. Our most trivial games have 
laws as rigid as those of Lycurgus, and obedience to law 
is as essential in croquet as in a monastery. There may 
yet be a movement for free croquet as there has been 
for free verse, but so far no sportsman has suggested that 
games can be played without rules. The sportsman knows 
that human beings are easily tempted—that they are often 
dishonest without intending to be dishonest and malicious 
without intending to be malicious—and so he willingly 
submits himself to discipline and gives dictatorial powers 
of enforcing the rules to the referee. Disobedience to 
the referee shocks the sportsman in civilised countries 
as heresy used to shock a good Churchman. When the 
referee at Twickenham ordered the All-Black off the field, 
the player, though believing the order to be unjust and 
due to a misunderstanding, obeyed with as little hesitation 
as though he had been a soldier in an army. It is curious 
that it should be so difficult for men to learn obedience 
to law in so many things and so easy for them to do so 
in the playing-field. Perhaps that is why many people 
idealise sport. In sport we have a little world in which 
the standards are fixed and universally acknowledged, 


and the man or boy who ignores them becomes a pariah. 
C2 
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Many of the rules are arbitrary—prohibitions against 
handling a ball or raising a stick above the shoulder or 
charging an opponent in certain circumstances—but 
these, too, must be obeyed and unquestioningly as though 
they had been laid down by the Goddess of Justice herself. 
There is no reason for the rules except that the rules are 
there and must be obeyed till they are changed. It is 
because of his almost religious veneration of the rules that 
the great cricketer accepts the decision of the umpire 
who gives him “ out,” even when he knows perfectly well 
that he is not out. His not to reason why. He knows 
that an unjust decision will do less injury to the game 
than a lawless protest on behalf of justice. In sport, as 
in few other things, men believe that anything is better 
than a vulgar squabble. They know that in every man 
there is a caged wild beast, and that, unless the door of 
the cage is kept bolted, sport will be impossible. 

There was an article in Tuesday’s Times entitled “* Card 
Ethics,”” which emphasised the fact that, even when 
playing auction bridge, man is a lawless creature who can 
save himself as a civilised being only by voluntary sub- 
mission to laws and a strict code of honour. One of the 
subjects on which the writer touches is the conveyance of 
illegitimate information by a player to his partner. The 
player, he observes, can “ make his bids, sometimes in a 
strong tone of confidence, and at other times with obvious 
hesitation and doubt. Or he may hesitate at a critical 
point in the play, thereby showing that he holds a certain 
vital card. With the best will in the world, it is often 
difficult to avoid giving illegitimate information.” Even 
players who are determinedly honest, he contends, are 
often misled by the wicked subconscious self into giving 
a partner information by their manner instead of by their 
play. Hence a code of ethics has to be framed to keep 
the subconscious self as well as the conscious self in order. 
If the subconscious self breaks the rules from a natural 
desire to win, it is an offence against bridge morals for 
his partner to take advantage of the information that 
has been unfairly conveyed to him. His enemies may 
take full advantage of such “ethical ineptitudes ”— 
charming phrase !—but his partner must voluntarily 
punish himself. I confess that the example of an ethical 
ineptitude that is given seems to me to be likelier to be 
found among children than among the serious-minded 
people who play cards after infancy. The writer in the 
Times says: 

An amusing illustration occurred not long ago in Pall Mall, 
and passed unnoticed by all concerned. A player led an ace, 
on which his partner threwthequeen. The leader, not noticing the 
queen, failed to continue with the suit, as he should have done. 
At the end of the hand his partner angrily criticised him, saying : 
“*I cannot understand your not seeing my queen: I slammed it 
down as hard as ever I could.” The confession was so naive as 
to exclude any suggestion of intentional turpitude. 

I seldom play cards except with children, but, even among 
children, I should have thought that a queen played in such 
circumstances needed no hard slamming down to call 
the attention of a normal eye to it. The slamming down, 
indeed, I fancy, was a gesture of disgust rather than an 
attempt to convey information. The information was 
already fairly complete without much need of emphasis. 
Still, the article is interesting as another example of the 
way in which, even in his tiniest concerns, man has to 
hedge himself about with ethics. Preachers may find 
at the card-table or on the football field all the evidence 
they need for the truth of the paradox that one can enjoy 
freedom only by resigning freedom, for a man cannot 
even play games with any sense of freedom except on the 
understanding that the rules are inviolable. If the sub- 
conscious self were allowed its own way, there would be 
no security against cheating, wrangling, and every other 
spoil-sport vice. I do not mean to suggest that everybody 





—, 


would cheat and wrangle, but laws are made so thy 
honest and dishonest and moderately honest men may 
all play together on equal terms with no danger of inte. 
ference by the subconscious selves that are the s 

in the background. The subconscious self of humapj 
— if there is such a thing—is, I imagine, a mass of Volcanic 
fires, and we who live on the thin crust of civilisation thy 
covers it are too easily tempted into a sense of secur} 
as we walk among the charming flowers of the surfag. 
All ethical systems are simply an attempt to keep the 
volcanic fires in control and to extend and deepen the thip 
crust in the hope even that it may become permanent, 
All legal systems have the same object, and even the most 
violent revolutionaries find themselves at the end of the 
revolution trying to reform and replant the thin ers 
that has split and quaked under their efforts. Som 
men, recognising these facts, become Conservatives, some 
Liberals, some Socialists. But all alike have the sam 
object—the prevention of the thin crust of civilisation 
from cracking and falling into the fires. It is to this end 
that, like Rugby footballers and card-players, they make 
laws and expect everybody to obey them. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 

Srr,—In his letter, which appeared in your last issue, Dr. 
Leys attempts to confute, by means of statistics, my statement 
as to the amount of work that a native of Kenya is compelled 
to perform in order to earn the wherewithal to pay his hut 
tax. The fallibility of “ statistics” is notorious and their 
value when applied to an undeveloped country like Kenys 
is particularly doubtful. Even on the basis of the figures given 
by Dr. Leys, I fail to see that my statements are refuted. 
Taking his estimate of a native paying in taxes “ 25 shillings, 
his wages for three months ” (an estimate which I would point 
out is based on the lowest rate of wages and the highest rate 
of taxation rather than on average figures) the fact still remains, 
taking these figures, that six months’ work enables a native 
to pay his taxes for two years, so that for eighteen months 
he is not under the necessity of working. 

The fact that several natives pay more than one tax (for 
relations as well as for themselves) is in my opinion quite 
irrelevant to the discussion, as being a domestic problem of the 
natives themselves. Large numbers of natives go to work 
in order to earn the money with which to purchase their wives. 
In such cases it is obvious that the respective fathers-in-law 
will utilise the proceeds from these transactions for paying 
their taxes rather than work themselves to earn the sum 
required. Other domestic arrangements may lead to a similar 
result, ¢.g., when one native works to pay another's tax @ 
return for services rendered. Another point apparently over 
looked by Dr. Leys is the fact that one native may pay s¢ 
hut taxes for the very simple reason that he has several huts, 
one for each wife. Perhaps I have not a “ wide acquaintance 
among the Africans of Kenya,” but I have sufficient acquaitt- 
ance with them to have known numerous cases of natives who 
have spent three to four years in their reserve between tw 
periods of six months’ work. 

The statement that “‘ the tax was designed to compel the 
natives to work for Europeans” seems to me an attempt 
read an ulterior motive into what is a fundamental econome 
necessity. Taxes, in Kenya as well as in England, are ge 
instituted in order to provide the necessary funds for the 
administrative and other services which constitute a gover 
ment as opposed to chaos. In England, since the war, m* 
people have to work harder than previously in order to p#y 
the heavier taxes, but one would hardly say that this constr 
tutes “a servile system ... discreditable to the Empire. 
In any case, the result of the taxation of natives does not seem 
to accord entirely with that suggested. I would ask Dr. - 
how many cases he knows of Masai natives being 
work as a consequence of the taxation. Personally, although 
I lived in the Masai reserve for three years, I knew aon 
two cases of Masai doing manual labour and the reasons 
it were entirely unconnected with the question of taxation. 
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It would be interesting to know how those who talk of the 

of Kenya operating a servile system designed to 

the white settlers with native labour can explain the 

Government’s encouragement of native production, e.g., cotton, 

hich can only have the effect of rendering the natives self- 

ing and able to pay their taxes out of their own produce. 
_—Yours, etc., A. J. V. UNDERWOOD. 


LONDON FOGS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesman. 

§m,—The fog which smothered London during the second 
week of last December was hailed, almost triumphantly, as the 
worst for twenty years. Nowadays the breaking of any record 
whatever is a matter for pride. But January went one better 
than December. Who knows if in February we may not 
encounter the ne plus ultra in London fogs? What is to be 
done with this yellow plague ? What, more particularly, is to 
be done with the placidity and good temper of a public which 
is content to smile through such a horror ? 

The abolition of smoke is a perfe~*'y practicable ideal, which 
has been carried through with success py most of those countries 
which are in all things a degree or two inferior to merrie England. 
Even here societies exist for the purpose of abolishing smoke. 
These societies are fully determined to accomplish their work ; 
they will force the English people to desire a clean atmosphere. 
Their task is no light one, but they refuse to be discouraged. 
Eventually they will penetrate the armour of good humour 
which protects England from their attacks. Meanwhile, I 
suppose we must endure as many good old Dickensian fogs as 
the gods send! How far off, I wonder, is the day of enlighten- 
ment? Will nothing drive it home to the Britisher that he 
need not endure this plague? If he only cared enough for the 
health and well-being of his own children and everyone else’s, 
if he only cared a little for beauty in old buildings, in clean 
streets and green grass, and in the daily vision of the sky, he 
could possess all those things. By universal desire London could 
be cleaned in a few years. But there is no desire, only good 
temper. Do Londoners never remember that this renowned 
virtue of theirs has to be paid for, at a ghastly price, in the 
slums and alleys, by the children of the poor? Rickets and 
tuberculosis for the majority of the babies of London are the 
handsome price of our national tolerance. No other race would 
pay it. Only Britons are capable of muddling through last 
Sunday’s fog. No doubt it is worth while. It is a great 
discipline. The important thing is the establishment in each 
generation of those glorious virtues which won Balaklava, and 
one or two more recent skirmishes. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason 
why, Theirs but to do or die + ete. 

The health and beauty and joie de vivre of thousands of 
youngsters are a slight thing beside the Tennysonian vision. 
The children who swallowed this last fog will be patient with 
the mud and vermin of the next war. 

But some of us find it difficult to be concerned for the propa- 
gation of the imperial virtues, and are rather too easily caught 
by the absurd idea that the majority of living beings ought to 
be moderately happy and moderately healthy. We are inclined 
to lose our temper with the fog, and we are positively uncivil 
to those jollier souls who treat it lightly. The more fools we. 
And yet, how easily this sickening plague could be dismissed ! 
—Yours, etc., Kate O’Brien. 

9 Millman Street, W.C. 1. 

January 13th. 

[By all means let us abolish smoke if we can, but do not let 
ws Imagine that we shall thereby rid London of fogs and tuber- 
culosis. If there were no smoke our fogs would be whitish 
stead of yellowish, but they would not be fewer or very much 
kss unpleasant.—Ep., N.S.] : 


THE LIFE OF DOCTOR. STOPES 
To the Editor of Tur, New STATESMAN. 
Te review of my Life of Marie C. Stopes in your issue 
— 8rd inst. contains some palpable hits. That the title 
Authorised Life of Marie C. Stopes is out of place for a rather 
rapPy semi-biography of this kind seems to me undeniable. 
a the shorter title which appears on the cloth cover of 
+ a but being absent when the final arrangements were 
I had to leave these to others, and the book appeared 
hoe & title I had never agreed to. The work, such as it is, 
however read, contributed to, approved, and authorised, 
by Dr. Stopes. 
Itis again undeniable that the age of the subject of a biography 


should, whenever possible, be given. My excuse for not having 
given it in this case is that pleaded by Dr. Johnson, when asked 
by a lady why he had given a wrong definition in his dictionary, 
“* Ignorance, Madam, sheer ignorance.” 

The facts and dates in the book give however a pretty clear 
approximation to her age, for she was sent for eighteen months 
to Japan by the Royal Society in 1907—the publication, in 
1909 of her Journal from Japan is mentioned—and as this was 
after she had, at an exceptionally early age, obtained her Doctor- 
ate of Science, London, the carly ‘eighties are indicated as the 
time of her birth. 

With reference to The Times incident, I do not think your 
reviewer has stated the case fairly. The main points are that, 
Dr. Sutherland having alluded to Dr. Stopes as “a doctor of 
German Philosophy,” it became important in her law-suit 
to insist on the fact that she is a learned Doctor of Science, 
London, and as such entitled by Act of Parliament to claim 
that status. The Judge in the case in question recognised 
this, and referred to her as Dr. Stopes, but the Times law report 
converted this into “ Mrs. Stopes” and, after the editor's 
attention had been drawn to this mistake, the same offence 
was repeated. As the Times also declined to insert an ordinary 
announcement of the birth of her son when requested to do so 
by its father, I think I was justified in mentioning the matter. 
The reliability of the Times law reports is a matter of some 
public importance. 

I am sorry, too, that your reviewer uses the phrase “ any 
holder of even a German Ph.D.”, for it reads like a repetition 
of Dr. Sutherland’s rather unworthy sneer. 

As to Constructive Birth Control not being “ in fact construc- 
tive at all,”’ my reply is that it aims, by spacing children reason- 
aby, at building up a healthier and more efficient race, and that 
this is a constructive aim.—Yours, etc., 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 

January 13th. 


(Our reviewer writes: “ I had not the slightest intention of 
suggesting that Dr. Stopes’ degree was a German one, but if 
I had had it would not have been a ‘sneer.’ The average 
German Ph.D. is a far better degree than the average English 
Ph.D., though not, of course, as good as the London D.Sc., 
which is one of the best degrees in the world. I refer again 
to the question of the date of Dr. Stopes’ birth only because 
Mr. Maude does so. Why all this mystery on so simple a point ? 
If Mr. Maude does not know the date why has he not asked Dr. 
Stopes ? And, incidentally, how on earth does he know that 
she obtained her doctorate ‘at an exceptionally early age’ ? 
It was because he made this same statement in the book that 
I asked for dates.”—Ep., N.S.] 


“ 


AYLMER MAUDE. 


ENGLISH PROSODY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is rash to assume that Milton’s idea of careful pro- 
nunciation would correspond with ours. Shakespearean spellings 
such as wher for “* whether,” sorr for “* sorrow,”’ or Ben Jonson’s 
onel’ allowed for ** only allowed ” point to contractions no longer 
tolerated. And what, after all, are poetical forms such as 
ne'er, o’er but relics from an age when pronunciation was less, 
not more, careful than now? The traditional pronunciation of 
place-names and personal names, such as Worcester and Chol- 
mondeley, is a further illustration. 

John Hart, the phonetician (died 1574), gives not only th’ for 
‘**the ” before a vowel, but d’understand for “* do understand,” 
taffect, famend, etc., for “* to effect,” etc. Further, when one 
word ends, and the next begins, with a vowel-sound, he regularly, 
in his phonetic spelling, hyphens the words; and he remarks 
that “‘ sent unto us ” is better than “ sent to us,” because ** sent 
to us,” when spoken, might be mistaken for “‘ sent us”’—two very 
strong evidences of what Mr. Sutton calls crasis, though I think 
synizesis would be a more exact term. 

It may give Mr. Sutton a shock to learn that John Hart 
represents “‘ virtuous” by the same phonetic spelling as * vir- 
tues,”’ which makes the trisyllabic pronunciation of ** impetuous ”’ 
not merely credible, but more than probable. 

Campion (Book of Ayres, 1601) gives only two musical notes 
each to “mutual,” ‘“ (con)tinual,” “easily,” “* flatteries,”’ 


“the excess.” It is unlikely that contractions would be ad- 
mitted in singing, unless they were completely established in 
the ordinary usage of educated people. 

But the best evidence is Milton’s own spelling. The following 
specimens need no comment : 

th’ for “‘ the ” before a vowel, passim ; 

?' whom, Mask, 68 ; f have Hor. Ode V ; 
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i’th for “ in the,”” Mask passim ; oth’ for “* of the,” ibid. ; 

toth’ touch, Vac. Ex. 38 ; : Bis: 

adventrous, Par. L. I. 18, Mask 79 ; ventrous, ibid. 609 ; ; 

beckning, Mask 207 ; reck’ning, ibid. 642 ; 

med’ cinal, Mask 636 ; sensualtie, ibid. 474; 

boistrous, Fair Infant, 9 ; daintest for “* daintiest,” Vac. Ex. 14; 

count’nance, Mask 68; Heav’nly, passim ; 

venter, for “ venture” Mask, 228; perfet for “ perfect,” 
passim ; . 

Turkis, for “ turquoise,” Mask, 894; bin for ‘* been,” passim ; 

anough for “* enough,” Mask passim ; then for “ than,” passim. 


Moreover, even when the word is written in full, it is often 
evident from the character of the metre (lyrical short lines) 
that the contracted pronunciation is intended. Thus we can 
hardly escape the conclusion that in Hor. Ode V., To whom of 
the thirteenth line is meant to be treated just like ?have in the 
line following.—Yours, etc., H. O. CoLEMAN. 


THE SAD AND SHABBY; GUILD 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—How delightfully chivalrous of Mr. Nichols. He tells 
us that he is a dramatic critic, and that I have written irrever- 
ently of “ the shabby uniform which that sad guild shares with 
conjurors and waiters.” That he mis-spells his doyen’s name 
in his rush to the rescue is a trifle. What I admire is his spirit, 
his fine class-consciousness. The sadness of his colleagues lies, 
for me, in their unvarying despair about the drama and in 
their depressing duty to wear professionally what other men 

ut on for gladness. Their shabbiness I can hardly, without 
indelicacy, argue in detail, beyond pointing out that two out of 
his four exquisites are no longer in regular practice. f 

He closes with the triumphant (if slightly disparaging) dis- 
covery that I am “ Edwardian.” As I had devoted nearly-two 
columns of your space to saying so, I may congratulate myself 
+ aang having successfully introduced a dramatic critic to a new 
idea. Flushed by this initial triumph, I think I shall write a 
play. But before I part from Mr. Nichols, I must warn him 
against the seductive vice of misquotation. Among the symp- 
toms of my senility he notes, between accusing inverted commas, 
that I find ‘“‘ Mr. Aldous Huxley ‘ improper.’”’ I never said so. 
I complained that “the impropriety of Mr. Aldous Huxley 
somehow lacks conviction ’—quite a different thing. For we 
Edwardians were nothing if not men of the world.— Yours, etc., 

Puitie GUEDALLA. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I am a little puzzled by one of Mr. Guedalla’s snappy 
little sentences in “*‘ Edwardian.” “ .. . . greatest boon of all 
no dramatic critic obtruded the shabby uniform which that sad 
guild shares with conjurers and waiters.”” But don’t we also 
share it with Mr. Guedalla ? Or does he wear plus-fours in the 
stalls ? Or does he mean no more than that his clothes are 
better or newer than ours ?—Yours, etc., 


Arts Club. JOSEPH THORP. 


Miscellany 
THE NORDIC MAN 
I 


Beho!d, my child, the Nordic man, 
And be as like him as you can: 
His legs are long, his mind is slow, 
His hair is lank and made of tow. 


IL. 
And here we have the Alpine Race : 
Oh! what a broad and brutal face ! 
His skin is of a dirty yellow. 
He is a most unpleasant fellow. 


Ill. 
The most degraded of them all 
Mediterranean we call. 
His hair is crisp, and even curls, 
And he is saucy with the girls. 


r | ‘HIS translation is my own. | offer it with diffidence, 
for I recognise that it does not reproduce the deep 
organ tones of the original. But it gives the sub- 

stance of that fine poem, and it is only with the substance— 

I mean that description of the Race which it conveys—that 

I have here to deal. 

I heard so much about the Nordic Man in these last 
few months that I was moved to collect recently a great 
mass of information upon him and to co-ordinate it. Upon 
the Alpine Man and the Mediterranean Man I am not so 





es 


erudite : nor is it indeed to any great purpose that'l shoyg 
be—for they are clearly inferior. But the Nordic Man 
worth anybody’s trouble; and here is what I have fou 
out about him. 

He is the Conqueror and the Adventurer. He is the Lay. 
giver and the essentially Moral Man. He arranges ty, 
world as it should be arranged. He does everything for his 
own good and for the good of others. He is a Natuy) 
Leader. Even those who hate him, fear him; all 
him. The Alpine Man sits sullenly at his feet awaiting his 
orders ; the Mediterranean Man flies in terror from his face 

But it is not enough to learn these general characters iy 
the Nordic Man, pleasing though they are. No soup 
biologist could be content until he knew something intima 
of his origin and habits; where he might be found, wha 
he does, and how to tell him at sight. 

This, then, is what I have found about the Nordic May, 
I have space only for the most salient points, but I 
to complete the picture in detail when I shall have leisuy 
to write my book on the species. It will be fully illy. 
trated and will have a very complete Index. 

The Nordic Man is born either in the West End of 
London or in a pleasant country house, standing in its om 
park-like grounds. That is the general rule; he is, hoy. 
ever, sometimes born in a parsonage and rather more fre. 
quently in a Deanery or a Bishop’s Palace, or a Canon’ 
house in a Close. Some of this type have been bor in 
North Oxford ; but none, that I can discover, in the pro- 
vincial manufacturing towns, and certainly none east o 
Charing Cross or south of the river. 

The Nordic Man has a nurse to look after him while he is 
a baby, and she has another domestic at her service. He 
has a night and a day nursery, and he is full of amusing 
little tricks which endear him to his parents as he grows 
through babyhood to childhood. 

Towards the age of ten or eleven, the Nordic Man goes 
to a preparatory school, the headmaster of which is greatly 
trusted by the Nordic Man’s parents, especially by the 
Nordic Man’s mother. He early learns to Play the Game, 
and is also grounded in the elements of Good Form, po- 
sibly the Classics and even, exceptionally, some modem 
tongue. He plays football and cricket ; usually, but no 
always, he is taught to swim. 

Thence the Nordic Man proceeds to what is called 4 
Public School, where he stays till he is about eighteen. He 
then goes either to Oxford or Cambridge, or into the Ary. 
He does not siay long in the Army; while from th 
University he proceeds either to a profession (such as the 
Bar, or writing advertisements) or to residence upon his 
estate. This last he can only do if his father dies early. 

The Nordic Man lives in comfort and even luxury through 
manhood; he shoots, he hunts, he visits the South of 
France, he plays bridge. He hates the use of scent; be 

changes for dinner into a special kind of clothes every day. 
He is extremely particular about shaving, and he wears his 
hair cut short and even bald. The Nordic Man does not 
bother much about Religion, so when he approaches death 
he has to distract himself with some hobby, often that of 
his health. He dies of all sorts of things, but more and 
more of the cancer; after his death his sons, nephews o 
cousins take up the réle of the Nordic Man and perpetuate 
the long and happy chain. 

Such is the life-story of the Nordic Man. I have only 
given it in its broadest lines, and have left out a great mally 
sub-sections; but what I have said will be sufficient to indi 
cate places in which he is to be surprised and the kind of things 
which you will there find him doing. As for his charactet, 
which lies at the root of all this great performance, that 5 

less easily described, for one might as well attempt to 
describe a colour or a smell ; but I can give some indications 
of it. 
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The Nordic Man dislikes all cruelty to animals, and is 
himself kind to them in the following scale: first the dog, 
then the horse, then the cat, then birds, and so on till you 

to insects, after which he stops caring. Microbes, oddly 
enough, he detests. He will treat them in the most callous 


r. 

In the matter of wine the Nordic Man is divided; you 
cannot predicate of him that he will drink it, or that if he 
drinks it he knows what it is. But in the matter of whiskey 
you may safely say that it is his stand-by, save for a certain 
sub-section of him who dare not touch it. These stand 

and are savage to their fellows. 

The Nordic Man is very reserved, save in the matter of 

-making. He hates to betray an emotion, but he 
hates still more the complete concealment of it. He has 
therefore established a number of conventions whereby it 
may be known when he is angry, pleased or what not; 
but he has no convention for fear, for he is never afraid. 
This reminds me that the Nordic Man despises conflict with 
lethal weapons unless it be against the enemies of his 
country, but he delights in watching, and will sometimes 
himself practise, conflict conducted with stuffed gloves. 
As for fighting with his feet, he would not dream of it ; nor 
does he ever bite. 

The Nordic Man is generous, and treats all men as his 
equals, especially those whom he feels to be somewhat 
inferior in rank and wealth. This is a very beautiful trait 
in the Nordic Man, and causes him to believe that he is 
everywhere beloved. On the other hand, the Nordic Man 
prefers to live with those richer than himself. The Nordic 
Man detests all ostentation in dress, and detests even more 
the wearing of cheap clothes. He loves it to be known that 
his clothes were costly. No Nordic Man wears a made- 
up tie. 

The Nordic Man boasts that he is not addicted to the 
Arts, and here he is quite right; but he is an excellent 
collector of work done by the inferior Mediterranean race, 
and is justly proud of the rare successes of his own people 
inthis field. In the same way the Nordic Man will tell you 
with emphasis that he cannot write. Herein he tells the 
truth. Yet, oddly enough, he is convinced that no one has 
ever been able to write except Nordic Men; and this 
article of faith he applies particularly to True Poetry, 
which (he conceives) can only be inspired in his own 
tongue. 

The Nordic Man does everything better than anybody 
tlse does it, and himself proclaims this truth unceasingly ; 
but where he particularly shines is in the administration of 
justice. For he will condemn a man to imprisonment or 
death with greater rapidity than will the member of any 
other race. In giving judgment he is, unlike the rest of the 
human species, unmoved by any bias of class or blood, let 
alone of personal interest. On this account his services as 
‘magistrate are sought far and wide throughout the world, 
and his life is never in danger save from disappointed suitors 
or those who have some imaginary grievance against him. 

The Nordic Man is a great traveller. He climbs moun- 
tains; he faces with indifference tropical heat and arctic 
cold. He is a very fine fellow. 

I must conclude by telling you all that I am not obtaining 
these details from any personal observations, as the part 
of the country in which I live has very few Nordic Men, 
and most of them are away during the greater part of the 
year staying either in the houses of other Nordic Men or in 

resorts of pleasure upon the Continent. But I have 


bad the whole thing described to me most carefully by a 
of mine who was for a long time himself a Nordic 
until he had the misfortune to invest in British Dyes, 

he guarantees me the accuracy of his description. 


H. BEttoc. 


ON READING THE WAR DIARY 


OF A DEFUNCT AMBASSADOR 


O that’s your Diary—that’s your private mind 
S Translated into shirt-sleeved History. That 
Is what diplomacy has left behind 
For after-ages to peruse, and find 
What passed beneath your elegant silk-hat. 


You were a fine old gentleman ; compact 

Of shrewdness, charm, refinement and finesse. 
Impeccable in breeding, taste and dress, 

No diplomatic quality you lacked— 

No tittle of ambassadorial tact. 


I can imagine you among “ the guns,” 

Urbanely peppering partridge, grouse, or pheasant— 
Guest of those infinitely privileged ones 

Whose lives are padded, petrified, and pleasant. 

I visualise you feeding off gold-plate 

And gossiping on grave affairs of State. 


Now you’re defunct ; your gossip’s gravely printed ; 
The world discovers where you lunched and dined 
On such and such a day, and what was hinted 

By ministers and generals far behind 

The all-important conflict, carnage-tinted. 


The world can read the rumours that you gleaned 

From various Fronts ; the well-known Names you_met; 
Each conference you attended and convened ; 

And (at appropriate moments) what you ate. 

Thus (if the world’s acute) it can derive 

Your self, exact, uncensored and alive. 


The world will find no pity in your pages ; 

No exercise of spirit worthy of mention ; 

Only a public-funeral grief-convention ; 

And all the circumspection of the ages. 

But I, for one, am grateful, overjoyed, 

And unindignant that your punctual pen 

Should have been so constructively employed 

In manifesting to unprivileged men 

The visionless officialised fatuity 

That once kept Europe safe for Perpetuity. 
Sioma SasuOy. 


WALTER SICKERT, A.R.A. 


T would be extremely useful to know the names 
I of the fairy-godmothers who assisted at Walter 
Sickert’s christening. There was, indeed, an im- 
mense concourse and they showered so many glittering gifts 
on the infant that it would be tedious to relate them all. 
The last but one to come forward was an old fairy whose 
temper had been getting shorter and shorter ever since the 
nineteenth century had been getting longer and longer, 
and for some quite inexplicable reason she had taken offence 
at her reception. However, the high approval of the tiny 
Sickert, which was so generally manifested, prevented her 
from giving way to her spite openly. She began in a dulcet 
and affected voice to promise that he would ultimately 
attain to being an A.R.A.—she may even have said R.A., 
for no one heard quite clearly. This sounded very kind, 
and then she went on to murmur that he would be whimsical, 
capricious, wilfully subjective in his opinions, and humor- 
ously unreasonable in his upholding of them. The sprightly 
young fairy who had previously given the babe ever such a 
big slice of wit was heard to chuckle at this, because she 
saw how much the spite of her elder had improved the 
value of her own gift. Finally there came a most compas- 
sionate and tender-hearted fairy, who promised that he 
should hardly suffer at all from the evil effects of th 
previous gift. 
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Such is the story of Walter Sickert’s christening as I 
have always heard it, though it may never have been pub- 
lished before. And the truth of it you can see every day 
on the walls of the Leicester Gallery, where there is hung 
the completest series of his etchings that has ever been 
seen. There you can see him with deliberate perversity, 
trying again and again to do what he knows to be wrong, 
and with an almost pathetic fatality doing what is right. 
He would have us believe almost everything about himself 
but the truth. Again and again he tries to make us believe 
that these dainty and fastidious impressions are ponderous 
historical documents or data for a topographical history of 
London. In one (No. 88) he writes carefully the date of the 
burning of the Japanese Exhibition at Knightsbridge, and 
the fact that he climbed into the seat of a hansom cab to 
get a better view of this historical event ; but what comes 
out is a mass of brilliantly delicate indications of people in 
a street, a flutter of umbrellas and a vague suggestion of a 
mass of building against the sky some way off, and, domin- 
ating the whole, a very emphatic lamp-post. These dis- 
persed indications are thrown upon the page with an 
exquisite appreciation of the methods of Japanese designs 
as interpreted by Whistler, and the artist has plumped down 
his lamp-post in exactly the right place to make the clou to 
the whole dissipated grouping. Of the Japanese Exhibition 
we may possibly guess the existence, of the fire there is no 
tangible evidence at all. 

Or again, in one of the best of the early pieces (No. 40), 
** Munich beer-cellar (with bust of Crown Piince Frederick) 
(1886),” there may be a bust and it may be of the Crown 
Prince Frederick, certainly no one would ever have suspected 
it but for the title; but what there is, is again this pointed 
notation of a piece of florid stucco ornamentation on a 
column, the lid of a beer jug, the handle of a cruet, just a 
bit of the top of a marble-topped table, the patterns of the 
carved woodwork chairs, and here and there the hint of a 
profile or the turn of a back. The artist’s observation 
flutters butterfly-like across the scene and _ poises 
here and there as fancy leads him, but never for long. As 
fancy leads him it appears, but really his flight is guided 
by a delicate instinct for the mise en page. He never forgets 
altogether the relation of every stroke to the sides of his 
rectangle. That is perhaps his greatest debt to Whistler— 
that, and his horror of any too positive, too flat-footed a 
statement of fact. 

It was a delightful formula that Whistler’s flighty sensi- 
bility extracted from Japanese art and handed on to his 
pupil. You can see him learning it in the early pieces. 
In one he tackles a field of corn stooks, a pretty hopeless 
subject for almost any other convention, and already the 
brilliant pupil has caught the hang of it. Already he 
knows that it would be fatal to say too much about the 
beastly monotonous objects ranged across the field, but 
that a delightful pattern of scratches and spots can be 
devised by making a note of a cast shadow here and the 
hint of a contour there and, above all, by keeping up the 
pace and brio of the handwriting throughout. 

Yes, a delightful formula to start life with, and Walter 
Sickert has evidently enjoyed it to the full. Nothing could 
be ugly or boring with a vision which allows of this elimina- 
tion of all but the few curious or intriguing accents, and 
which can construe these into such free and elegant patterns 
on the page. Yes, surely an easier, a more amusing and 
perhaps a happier lot than that of those artists who seek 
for a more sustained and consequent vision, who dream of a 
total and unbroken plastic whole. 

But etching is peculiarly suited to that other vision that 
Sickert enjoys, for it is a medium that, with very rare excep- 

tions, has found safety in elimination. It allows, it almost 
invites, you to leave the work to the paper, to be wisely 
reticent when speech might give you away. 
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And, indeed, on those rare occasions when, as in No, 3 
—a lady sitting at a table with the light of a lamp on he 
face, and on the papers in front of her—Sickert has insite 
on completing the vision, on realising it equally throughout 
with all its weight of light and shade, he seems to me t 
fail. He really conceives design in spots, not in co-ordinated 
masses, and so here the quantities seem imperfectly estj. 
mated, the lighted head too small to hold the space it j, 
in, the light on the table too sharply cut by an over-da; 
accent. The effect does not correspond to the meap; 
employed. It just misses that gravity and weight whic 
so complete a statement makes us demand. Or, again 
take the “‘Handicap”’ (No. 54), a large plate of a womay 
sitting in a man’s lap. Here the problem is essentially on 
of continuous plastic sequences, but he dodges it and gives 
us instead a beautiful diapering of shimmering grey; 
through which we guess indeed at the forms, but have to 
get our main interest from the flat pattern of his grey 
patches. 

Only in one plate, by some strange caprice or mirack, 
has Sickert really constructed a design, made it complete 
and continuous, and that is the large plate of “ Ennui” 
(No. 67). The same is true of the picture in the Tate 
Gallery, which is substantially the same in design, and 
which, so far as I know, stands alone in all Sickert’s ceuvr. 
Here the quantity of the masses is perfectly understood 
in relation to the picture space, and the two figures build upa 
perfectly consistent and rhythmic whole. What interests 
me particularly is that in the smaller plate of the same 
subject (No. 69), over which he seems to have spent just as 
much care, Sickert has missed the design completely, 
the sequence of forms is broken and the relations of masses 
to space uncertain. 

Perhaps I ought also to include as an exception to the 
general rule No. 73, “‘ Jack Ashore.” This large plate is, 
I think, one of the happiest of all Sickert’s designs, and the 
drawing and illumination of the nude figure have an amplitude 
of form and simplicity of contour which give it just that 
gravity and impressiveness which is generally wanting in 
Sickert’s work. For, on the whole, this exhibition makes 
me wish that with all those years spent in France Sickert 
had picked up a little of French seriousness to correct the 
frivolity of the English tradition as Whistler professed it. 
I wish he were not so anxious to pretend that this business 
of art is all a joke. 

But that brings me back again to the story of Sickert's 
christening and the odd consequences it had on his art, for 
of course Whistler was only an instrument in the hands of 
Fate as directed by that spiteful fairy godmother. _ Sickert 
had to pretend his art was a joke, that what he really cared 
for was actuality, and so he did the Camden Town Murder 
series, which are as remote from crime, let alone melodrama, 
as Chardin’s still-lifes ; and so he had to make his splendid 
study of a nude model into “ Jack Ashore ”’ talking to® 
prostitute. For he actually pretends that he is naughty, 
whereas nothing is more impossible to his exquisite 
fastidious draughtsmanship. Why did he not give it up 
in despair when he first saw a Felicien Rops. Or yet agai, 
his perversity drives him to pose as the defender of the 
sacred tradition of Victorian anecdotic painting, and may 
of the titles are conceived in this réle. wile 

But every time he is saved by that last good fairy’ 
gift, every time he fails utterly of his ostensible p 
and comes out with what it would be far less affected t 
call, after his master’s manner, an “arrangement 
a “‘ symphony.” 

But everything about Walter Sickert has to have the 
same air of paradox. He is so ingrainedly “ frondeur 
that, since his wit, his talent and, above all, his taste, 
make him the natural associate of the “ libertarians, preg 
by sheer cussedness been driven to become the advocste @ 
Prussian discipline, of meaningless dexterity and of —— 
sentimentality, and is thereby eternally conde 


practise no single one of the virtues he preaches. For 
which last we, who admire his talent, are a : 


to that good fairy’s prophylactic gift. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last publication of the Golden Cockerel Press is 
T a collection, presumably complete, of the works 
of Henry VIII., in which are included Assertion of 
the Seven Sacraments ; Love Letters to Anne Boleyn ; Songs ; 
letter to the Emperor ; Two Proclamations, and his Will. 
The love letters are the best reading. They have been 
published before, but I understand the text has now been 
of corruptions. Regarding the songs I think that 
those who have heard the airs which Henry VIII. composed 
for them will decide that he was a better musician than 
he was a poet. Both his music and his poetry were fruits of 
fashion, but the musical convention of the day being 
finished and beautiful, while the art of English verse was 
still at school, his creations gain and lose accordingly. 
* * * 
Henry’s verse is costive. The best specimen to my 
mind is a song in which he does not attempt to reflect: 
Green groweth the holly, so doth the ivy; 
Though winter blasts blow never so high 
Green groweth the holly. 


As the holly groweth green 
And never changeth hue, 
So I am, ever have been, 
Unto my lady true. 
When he reflects in verse nothing but royal authorship 
could rescue such verses from deserved oblivion. The 
prose in this volume, on the other hand, is often rich and 
grand; but with the exception of the love letters, which 
have merits of a different kind, there is no reason to think 


that Henry wrote it. 
* * * 


The Assertion of the Seven Sacraments was written in 
1521 in Latin. We are given a translation by Thomas 
Webster (not the dramatist) published in 1687. A King 
does not write his own Proclamations; few men are re- 
sponsible, fortunately, for the style in which their wills 
are written, and although the invisible editor does not 
inform us on the point, the Letter to the Emperor (1538) 
was probably written in Latin too, while there are no 
means of being sure that even in that language it was 
composed by Henry VIII. himself. Thus the book the 
Cockerel Press has given us is deceptive. We knew that 
Henry was an accomplished man and a theologian. The 
Assertion of the Seven Sacraments won for him the title 
of “Defender of the Faith,” and there is no reason why 
this counter blast to Luther, which roused enthusiastic 
admiration in the Pope, was not mainly his own work ; 
but the impression which we derive from a translation 
made much later can hardly be a guide to judging Henry 
‘sa writer. To such readers as are not theologians the 
Piece is dry and dreary. In short, we can only estimate 

as a writer by his verses and his love letters. 
* *- * 

These love letters to Anne Boleyn, with the exception 
of two, were found in the Vatican Library. Half are in 
French, half in English. How they came to be there is 
hot known. I guess they were acquired for purposes of 
Catholic propaganda, and since they turned out to throw 
too favourable a light on the tyrannical heretic, they were 
never used. They are good love-letters, sincere, sometimes 
trifle mannered, surprisingly humble. Here is a specimen : 
Earty Jury, 1527. (Translation from French.) 

ns ove1 in my thoughts the contents of your last letters 

put myself into a great agony, not knowing how to under- 

them, whether to my disadvantage as I understand some 

let or not ; I beseech you now with the greatest earnestness to 
me know your whole intentions as to the love between us two. 


For I must of necessity obtain this answer of you, having been 
for above a whole year struck with the dart of love, and being not 
yet sure whether I shall fail, or find a place in your heart and affec- 
tion. This uncertainty has hindred me of late from naming you 
my mistress, since you only love me with an ordinary affection ; 
but if you please to do the duty of a true and loyal mistress, and to 
give up yourself body and heart, to me, who will be, as I have been, 
your most loyal servant (if your rigour does not forbid me), I promise 
you that not only the name shall be given you, but also that I will 
take you for my mistress, casting off all others that are in compe- 
tition with you out of my thoughts and affection, and serving you 
only. I beg you to give an entire answer to this my rude letter, 
that I may know on what and how far I may depend; but if it 
does not please you to answer me in writing let me know some 
place where I may have it by word of mouth, and I will go thither 
with all my heart. No more for fear of tiring you. Written by the 
hand of him who would willingly remain yours,—H. Rex. 
This is the first of them. Here is another written early 
in August, 1528: 
XV. 
Earty AvuGust, 1528. ( Original.) 
Mine own sweetheart, this shall be to advertise you of the great 
loneliness that I find here since your departing; for I assure you, 
methinketh the time longer since your departing now last, than 
I was wont to do for a whole fortnight. I think your kindness 
and my fervence of love causeth it; for otherwise I would not 
have thought it possible that for so little a while it should have grieved 
me. But now that I am coming toward you, methinketh my 
pains ure half released; and also I am right well comforted, inas- 
much as my book maketh substantially for my matter ; in writing 
whereof I have spent above four hours this day, which causeth 
me to write the shorter letter at this time, because of some pain in 
my head. Wishing myself (specially an evening) in my sweet- 
heart’s arms, whose pretty duckies I trust shortly to kiss. Written 
= 7 hand of him that was, is, and shall be yours by his will, 
Henry VIII. had a curious habit in signatures, ‘“‘ My, H. 
Rex, Lovely” or “ H. (A.B.) R”; and one letter ends 
cryptically, “6. N. R. I. de R. O. M. V. E. Z.—Henry 
Rex,” I wish the invisible editor had excogitated an 
explanation of this curious habit of dividing his signature 
by the initials of his mistress or by a term of endearment. 
“‘H. no other (A. B.) seeks Rex ”’; presumably he means to 
say, “‘ H. who seeks no other but A. B.,”” but why did he 
divide the “H. Rex” in this odd way? I can make 
nothing of the cryptic row of letters. 
* * * 

The editor has written an unfortunate preface. It is 
the kind of preface we do not want to a book of this kind. 
He has filled it with paradoxes and intuitions for which 
there is insufficient evidence. “If the religious Henry 
pursued pleasure, and Luther came out of his monastery 
and took a wife, it was because God in the sixteenth century 
was in a jovial mood; while More for the same reason 
wore a hair-shirt, in order as a philosopher to assert the 
free and independent dignity of man, the particular will 
as opposed to the general. Again, if Henry kept the heads- 
man busy, it was because God was impatient of obstructions 
in his road, having a new and mettlesome idea between 
the shafts of his chariot ; an idea that was not to be reined 
in for any philosophic policeman, and so galloped over 
More as over the adulterous queens, in true Old Testament 
style.” 

* * * 

It may be perverse of me, but when an historian claims 
— knowledge of the mind of God, even when that 
claim is made, as in this case, with a casual confidence, 
I tend to lose faith in his respect for-facts. But out of 
idle curiosity I should like to know from the writer of this 
preface in what sort of mood the Almighty found Himself 
when Luther began slaughtering thousands of peasants 
who refused to look to him as the fountain of authority. 
Was it, I wonder, still jovial? I hazard a guess that there 
was a fine Old Testament flavour about it, but I must wait, 
of course, before concluding until information is conveyed 
from the same reliable source. Why should not the writer 
save us all trouble by writing a book called The Moods of 
God, dealing with the whole of history? °*Pon my word 
it is a duty on his part, so vexed are many historical 
questions. If he is modest, he need not sign it. “ By 
one who knows ”’ will be sufficient to identify him. 

ArraBLe Hawk 
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ENFANT TERRIBLE: ENFANT GATE 


Walt Whitman: A Study and A Selection. By GrraLp 

Buutietr. Grant Richards. 15s. 

Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works. Heinemann. 15s. 

During the American Civil War, in a Washington hospital, 
when one of the wounded in his agony thrust a bare leg through 
the bedclothes, the nurse is recorded to have fied in prudish 
horror from the ward ; it was in an age when such things were 
quite possible, that Whitman had the courage to publish a poem 
**'To a Common Prostitute.” ‘ Yes,” it may be said, “ very 
fine, no doubt, but we have moved since then ; half our drama 
and fiction is about nothing else.” But, again, after Lincoln’s 
murder, when the gentle Emerson was finding even in that 
crime the finger of a wise Providence, solicitous that the defeated 
South should not be treated too leniently, it was left for the 
sanity of Whitman to write of “ Reconciliation” : 

Word over all, beautiful as the sky . . . 

. For my enemy is dead, the man divine as myself is dead. 
Here, perhaps, remembering six years ago, we may feel less 
superior. There was greatness in Whitman. That does not 
prove his poetry worth reading ; but that was one of the things 
which made it so. For personality cannot make great writing ; 
but without it the greatest writing cannot be at all. Whitman’s 
greatness, like Tennyson’s (incongruous thought!) was streaked 
with pettiness ; but it was real. He found American literature 
a revered mummy, swaddled and reswaddled by a number of 
gentlemen of letters, polite and second-rate ; in his hands it 
became a new thing, clumsy, grotesque, but at last alive. He 
did not regard his work as literature at all; he wanted to 
think of himself as a poetic Melchizedek sprung suddenly on the 
world without ancestry or heritage from the past. ‘“* Make 
no quotations, no reference to any other authors,” he adjures 
himself in one of his notebooks ; for they were the “‘ pampered 
jades of Asia,” and he the Scythian Shepherd from whom a 
new era should begin. 

But the unforeseen happened; it was the enemy who espoused 
his cause. Not “‘These States,” but England, not his familiar 
dock-hands and omnibus-drivers of Brooklyn, but delicate men 
of letters like Symonds and Stevenson, the mild Dowden, 
the pre-Raphaelite William Rossetti, the pessimistic James 
Thomson, first gave a real welcome to his work. It puzzled 
Whitman a good deal, yet it was natural enough ; only the 
cultured appreciated his reaction from culture, only the literary 
his defiance of literary tradition. They doubted themselves, 
and here stood this genial creature, gasconading with the 
naive arrogance of a giant in a fairy-tale; they were troubled 
with themselves, and here was a “ natural and nonchalant 
person,” with no inhibitions, no self-questionings, facing life 
with a bravado which its sincerity and sympathy prevented 
from seeming cheap ; they were perplexed about God and about 
good, and here rose one who answered: 

I say to any man or woman, “ Let your soul stand cool and com- 

posed before a million universes” . . . 

And I say to mankind, ‘‘ Be not curious about God, 

Vor I, who am curious about each, am not curious about God”’ 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God 

and about Death). 

To us it seems they were easily consoled; the maladies 
of our time do not yield to remedies so simple. We see in Whit- 
man no philosopher, only a light-hearted, incoherent mystic, 
now lost in unity with the universe, now defying it to absorb 
him, now surrendering his individuality, now shouting it to 
the four winds. The problem of evil seldom vexed that sanguine 
soul; it was necessary or an illusion, he could not remember 
which. ‘“ These States,” “ the divine average,” “ the athletic 
American matron speaking in public to crowds of listeners ” 
—from these things the glamour has departed ; we doubt the 
divinity of averages and as for the athletic American matron 
- . » “Camerado” comes the insistent call, a little ghostly 
and pathetic now. He points out how placid are the animals, 
how unvexed by our problems ; but we are not animals; as 
pigs we should be happier, doubtless ; yet we should flee Circe, 
if we met her, like the devil. ‘‘ Memo. Get from Mr. Arkhurst 
the names of all insects ; interweave train of thought suitable,” 
—-so runs a note of his ; and we are left marvelling what train 
of thought could be suitable. What a technique! Whitman, 
indeed, revelled in creation, as if he were the God of Genesis 
and had just created it; yet he did not really understand 
himself ; he thought he was a new thing in the world, when in 
reality he was as primitive as the shepherds on the mountains 
of Arcadia who deemed themselves elder than the moon. That 
is his charm ; we do not believe his gospel ; but we like him. 





ee 


His answers to the eternal questions were childish ; but he asked 
them with a man’s honesty and courage: 
I know I am restless and make others so, 
I know my words are weapons full of danger, full of death, 
For I confront peace, security, and all settled laws, to unsettle them, 
I am more resolute because all have denied me, than I could ever 
have been, had all accepted me, 
I heed not and have never heeded either experience, cautions 
majorities, nor ridicule, 
And the threat of what is called hell is little or nothing to me, 
And the lure of what is called heaven is little or nothing to me; 
Dear camerado, I confess I have urged you onward with me, ang 
still urge you, without the least idea of what is our destinatj 
Or whether we shall be victorious, or utterly quelled and defeated, 


So modern and iconoclastic ; yet dropping, most typically, for 
its final cadence, into an echo of the oldest and noblest of 
European measures, the hexameter. He scorned the literary ; 
yet he had an ear and an imagination, and polished his work 
and toiled after the right word like any Flaubert. Becaug 
of that and for the sake of the pity, the courage, the”humanity 
that were in him, he can still be read and, easy as his style 
appears, none has repeated his success. So he had’his reward; 
yet life did not spare him its irony at the end, the poet of activity 
paralysed in a bath-chair. He fades gradually from us in that 
twilight, a pathetic, feeble figure, with a tone of wistfulness 
creeping into the old buoyancy: 


Soon to be lost for aye in the darkness ; loth, O so loth to depart! 
Garrulous to the very last. 


It was supposed, to the righteous indignation of many, 
that he died almost penniless ; it was found thatthe’ had spent 
four thousand dollars on a large and hideous mausoleum, 
besides leaving ten thousand more in the bank. The lesser 
Whitman who had written anonymous reviews to'the glory of 
Leaves of Grass and lied about its sales and touted for it witha 
private letter from Emerson, died only, it would seem, with 
the death of the nobler figure that we know. But he was an 
extraordinary man. This beautifully-printed selection with its 
sensible introduction would have given him almost as much 
pleasure as another mausoleum ; the only criticism is that it 
might perhaps have been a little enlarged to contain some 
of the best passages from poems not worth quoting as a whole. 

If Whitman had this touch of human greatness, it is perhaps the 
one gift Swinburne lacked. ‘“‘ Isn’t he the damnedest simula- 
crum ?”? was Whitman’s characteristic comment when the 
poet who had hymned him as “ heart of their hearts who are 
free ’’ turned to shriek at him as a libertine (this came well from 
the author of Dolores} whose idea of love was “‘a Hottentot 
Venus under the influence of cantharides.”” By that time, indeed, 
a “ simulacrum ” was all that remained of Swinburne. When 
Mazzini and Jowett met in the house of Mr. George Howard 
to consult “* what was to be done with and for Algernon,” even 
they little guessed how successfully Algernon was going to be 
done for; it was reserved for Watts Dunton to imprison what 
had been a great poet in “‘ The Pines ” at Putney as hopelessly 
as ever Nimue locked Merlin in the hollow oak of Broceliande. 
Only the process was exactly opposite ; it consisted in complete 
disenchantment, the destruction of all the magic which had once 
encircled the most demonic of young poets. There is con- 
solation in the thought that perhaps his genius had almost 
burnt itself out in any case ; but it is hard not to blame Putney 
in part at least for that dreary verbiage of Swinburne’s later 
volumes, which has made it the popular thing to regard him 
as the poet of wonderful sound and no sense. This view has, 
indeed, been restated by one of our most brilliant critics, who 
paradoxically regards him as a chimera bombinating in a vacuum 
of meaninglessness, and yet a remarkable poet, on the ground 
that bombinating in a vacuum and writing whole poems 
without any meaning are remarkably difficult accomplishments. 
They may well be ; like Dr. Johnson on a similar occasion, I 
wish they were impossible. But those who love Afalanla 
and Chastelard and Poems and Ballads, love them because 
they find there expressed with Dionysiac splendour their ow? 
most passionate feelings. Among the earlier poems © 
Swinburne there are some, among the later very many; 
which signify little ; and they are insignificant in proportion. 

At the present day he is not popular. For the Philistine he 
will always be “ immoral” ; the rest of the world dislikes him 
for several reasons. His rhythms are obviously and unashamedly 


beautiful, they do not coquette with the ear; and — 
affectation dislikes that. The development of metre has — 


other lines, partly because on his it could go no further ; is 
thus his very success has been against him. Another — 
one of Time’s usual revenges ; he attacked the gods, the 
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yentions, the prejudices of his own age; and a writer who 
attacks his own age is in danger of perishing with it. He 
assaulted religion: to-day religion is either accepted or ignored 
a generation tired of arguing. He believed passionately 
in liberty: to-day Mazzini has given place to Mussolini, and 
men, if not weary, as JI Duce asserts, of her “ decomposing 
corpse,” have at all events learnt not to expect too much 
of her. He believed in freedom of thought; to-day men 
that as a matter of course—or a superfluity. It is not 
pecause he is meaningless that Swinburne is not read; it is 
because certain things meant more to him than to us. He was 
an enthusiastic decadent ; modern decadence is not enthusiastic, 
only sometimes pretentious. So it turns out that the only 
strong admirer of his known to me is a middle-aged philosopher. 
The conventional young scout him ; the unconventional young 
think he made too much noise about liberty and too much fuss 
about libertinage. 

But Swinburne will outlive the young. Some of the things 
he cared about do matter ; some things he did supremely well. 
The effects that talent produces, one can fancy oneself doing, 
with one’s powers a little magnified ; but the effects that genius 

uces, you cannot conceive yourself even beginning to re- 
uce. Such is Swinburne at his best. He is like the sea, 
put the sea within a cave ; limited, yet sublime in its energy ; 
sublime in its energy, yet monotonous at times; majestic, 
put not with the majesty of human pity; beautiful, but not 
with a human beauty; and at last there comes the ebb. He lacked 
tenderness, though in later life he sacrificed himself, an inverted 
Moloch, to a maudlin worship of infants; he lacked force 
of character such as, with all his faults, Byron had ; they were 
both supreme orators in poetry, but itis a far cry from Putney 
to Missolonghi. This lack of the deeper human qualities is the 
weakness of his plays ; as de Reul says, “ si les hommes et les 
femmes de Swinburne parlent avec ardeur, ils ne s’écoutent 
pas entre eux.” Yet at times, as a pure lyric poet, he seems 
the most wonderful writer in the world ; it is mere intoxication ; 
but how intoxicating it is ! 
Albeit I die indeed 

And hide myself and sleep and no man heed, 

Of me the high God hath not all his will. 

Blossom of branches, and on each high hill 

Clear air and wind, and under in clamorous vales 

Fierce noises of the fiery nightingales, 

Buds burning in the sudden spring like fire, 

The wan washed sand and the waves’ vain desire, 

Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea, and words 

That bring tears swiftest, and long notes of birds 

Violently singing till the whole world sings— 

I Sappho shall be one with all these things, 

With all high things for ever. 


There used to be some excuse for those who did not possess 
his complete poetical works ; with this extraordinarily compact 
and cheap edition, there is none. 

F. L. Lucas. 


THE FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary. By Josrrn Farincton, R.A. Edited 
by James Greic. Vol. IV. (1806-1808). With Illustra- 
tions. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Life is short and bookshelves seem every day to grow shorter, 
Whilst art remains long, and Farington’s Diary gets longer. 
The fourth volume, which has just appeared, though containing 
nearly three hundred pages (including a very necessary index), 
carries us down the shallow stream of the diarist’s life no further 
than 1808 ; and as Farington lived till 1821, and died in conse- 
quence of a fall, and was the very kind of man to continue the 
“diary-habit”’ to the last gasp, what guarantee can we have, 
if we live much longer, that there will not be six more volumes 
of this voluminous diary ? And, then, where can we put it ? 

we send Mrs. Delaney’s Diary, or Tom Moore’s Corre- 
spondence (edited by that worst of all editors, Lord John Russell), 
to auction-mart to make room for the eight or ten volumes 
= Farington ? It is a problem which a kindly death may solve 
us. 


DIARY 


dn the meantime there is no need to grumble. Farington’s 

's @ useful, readable book; and if there are not many 

€ plums in this record of other men’s small talk and of their 

habits at the dinner-table, there is a plentiful store of damsons 
Tries. 

This diary cannot, indeed, be properly called a “ book”; 

it has no philosophy of life within its pages, nor does it 

Present any character, either of the diarist, or of anyone else. 


In fact, it is nothing but a dribble of facts, as represented in 
conversation with the diarist, and soberly recorded by him, 
day after day, year after year. Yet, though it may sometimes 
approach the verge of boredom, it never actually topples over ; 
and the reader finds himself, hour after hour, sitting as it were 
on the banks of a sluggish stream, and like Horace’s rustic, 
placidly waiting for it to cease to flow, as some day it must. 

Those readers who read in pursuit of another calling, to 
wit, writing, will do well whilst perusing Farington to keep 
by their sides their day-books and ledgers, and proceed by 
that method practised by Charles Reade, expounded by Mr. 
Owen in Rob Roy, and known in commerce as “ book-keeping 
by double entry”; placing as they read, under convenient 
headings, so many of the anecdotes, incidents, sayings, habits 
of life, men’s incomes, debts, rents and taxes (and this diary 
simply swarms with these things) that they think are most 
likely in the future to supply their needs and establish their 
reputations. Unless this is done, the book-makers’ ultimate 
harvest will be but a scanty one, for which of us can hold in his 
memory so many thousands of unconnected facts, but if it is 
done a tithe-barn can easily be filled out of Farington. 

The dominant note of this very multifarious and higgledy- 
piggledy diary is the Royal Academy, of which body the diarist 
was an honourable, useful and indefatigable member. 

The daily history of such an institution as an academy of 
art in England, or indeed anywhere, can hardly fail to be dingy 
and disagreeable—revealing most of the familiar failings of 
human nature—vanity, jealous rivalry, greed, quackery and 
snobbery ! Those enthusiasts for a national drama, who think 
that the British theatre will be dignified by a closer association 
with those who are called “ distinguished”’ people and an 
annual dinner, will be well advised to devote a few hours to 
Farington’s Diary. 

But those of us who are not concerned with grave questions 
as to the future of art but read for fun and to feed our humours 
will derive great amusement from the anecdotes about Opie 
and Hoppner, Laurence and Turner, Barry and Wilkie, West 
and Beechey and many other artists. There is one, Dance, R.A., 
who is always turning up, and who must not for a moment be 
mistaken for that Dawe, R.A., whom Charles Lamb so 
curiously hated and abhorred. Farington records Dance’s 
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opinions on art and literature with both frequency and gravity. 
Dance, it appears (p. 86), was unable to acknowledge - Dryden 
to have been a great poet. Unfortunate Dance! But, on 
the other hand, Smirke, R.A., in 1807 declared that he had 
been overcome while reading some of Wordsworth’s “ poetical 
productions.” Lucky Smirke! 

The great name of Wordsworth crops up with agreeable 
frequency in this fourth volume, where the poet is displayed 
in a part he was always glad to assume, that of an art critic. 
One day Sir George and Lady Beaumont and Wordsworth 
called at Farington’s studio, and took him to Grosvenor Square 
to see a landscape by Wilson on which the poet descanted as 
follows: 

I think Historical Subjects should never be introduced into 
landscape, but where the landscape was to be subservient to it. 
Where the Landscape was intended principally to impress the mind, 
figures, other than such as are general, and seem accidental, are 
impervious to the effect which the Landscape should produce as a 
scene founded on an observation of nature ! 


But Wordsworth pronounced the Wilson picture “‘ excellent,” 
though objecting to the foreground of dark trees which seemed 
to him “ like a screen put before the more distant parts ”’ (p. 129). 

It also appears that Wordsworth once offended Constable 
by suggesting to that great landscape painter that whenever 
he could not think of a subject he should come to Wordsworth 
for one. This thoughtful proposal may account for the following 
acidulated remarks on Wordsworth to be read on p. 239: 

Dec. 12, 1807. Constable remarked upon the high opinion 
Wordsworth entertains of Himself. He told Constable that while 
He was a Boy going to Hawkshead School His mind was often so 

with images, and so lost in extraordinary conceptions, 
that he has held by a Wall, not knowing but he was part of it. 

He also desired a lady who was present to notice the singular 

formation of his skull. Coleridge remarked that this was the 

effect of intense thinking. 

Therefore, Farington, on hearing of this dictum of S. T. C.’s, 
made one of the very few original remarks of his own that are 
anywhere to be found: “I observed to Constable—if so 
Wordsworth must have thought in his mother’s womb.” 

And why not there as we!l as anywhere else ? 

Politicians are not very much to the fore in this volume, 
though we still hear a good deal too much about Mr. Pitt’s 
nose, and the money old Nollekens managed to make out of the 
manufacture of busts of both Pitt and Fox : 

Nollekens told me that he had 52 Busts of Pitt to execute in 
marble, and that he had 8 of Mr. Fox, of whom he had before 
executed 21. He had 100 guineas for each Bust. 
What a pepper-box of busts was old Nollekens ! 

that he accumulated £200,000! 

Farington was a good Pittite, but he records Coke of Norfolk’s 
opinion that it would have been a good thing for the country 
had Pitt never been born, and also Fuseli’s, who, after making 
the very same observation, added: 

“Pitt brought us into the state we are now in. Had he left the 

French to themselves in all the matter of their Revolution, England 

would now have given Law to the whole world. He should have 

done as Other Powers did during our Civil Wars, who, when they 

saw a King beheaded and Cromwell rise, did not interfere,”’ p. 180. 

We are also told on the evidence of Lord Thomond that Fox 
designated Burke’s book upon the French Revolution as ‘‘ cursed 
stuff.” We noticed the other day that at the sale of a library 
containing many of Mr. Fox’s books, a copy of Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 1790, ** presented to Mr. 
Fox by the Author,” fetched £25—a modest sum for so touching 
a memorial of a broken friendship between two famous and 
much loved men. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


MARTIAL IN ENGLISH VERSE 


Martial, the Twelve Books of Epigrams. ‘Translated into English 
verse by J. A. Porr and F. A. Wricut. Broadway 
Translations. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

One notes first with some surprise that this work is dedicated 
to A. E. Housman; there cannot be many books—if any 
hitherto—which have risked that honour. One then discovers 
with rather more surprise that on the whole it does not discredit 
even such a dedication. The first necessity for any translation 
that is to be something other than an elegant crib, is that it 
should read like an original work. Why? Because the original 
does, and this is intended to give us the effect of the original. 
And if it is a verse translation, that same necessity involves a 
further one, that it should be written in good verse. In days 
when the art of verse-making is either contemptuously rejected 


No wonder 


or innocently neglected by almost all our poets, it can 
be wondered at that so many translators have made shipwreck 
here. But Mr. Wright is a fair versifier, and Mr. Pott ig , 
master-craftsman. 
You’re a moderate reciter, you’ve a pretty knack of pleadi 
You’re a pretty story-writer, and your verse is pretty reading, 
You’ve a pretty style in dancing, and your voice is rather pretty, 
If your plays are not entrancing they are moderately witty, — 
Then your satire’s rather comic, and of letters you’ve a smatteri 
While on questions astronomic you’ve a pretty trick of chattering 
Your music’s commonplace with no unusual ability, 
At games you show some grace with no remarkable agility. 
Tho’ you’re moderate at all, you’ve mastered not a [single] thing 
of them; 
So a sciolist I call you—and the very prince and king of them. 


(In the penultimate we have made good one of Mr. Pott’s 
rare lapses ; and, indeed, we suspect the proof-reader.) Here, 
as in some other pieces, there is an obviously Gilbertian style, 
and the adaptation is most happy. 

Every “epigram” of Martial’s is represented in this book, 
the untranslatable ones being left in the original Latin, 
Complete in this sense, it is the only complete verse translation, 
Mr. Pott, who died in 1920, left the work half done; Mr. Wright 
has finished it (his versions being marked with an asterisk) 
and supplies an introduction. Martial, though numbers of 
his pieces had already inspired neat verse renderings, was 
certainly worth such an enterprise for our own day. He ought 
to appeal to us, not only because of that curiosity about the 
details of ordinary life in all times end places which is one of 
the main characteristics of our age, but also because his times 
and ours were—within obvious limits—so very similar. And as 
the writer whose vogue it was that caused the word “‘ epigram” 
to acquire the meaning it bears in modern English, instead 
of that which its derivation implies and which it had in ancient 
Greek, his work might naturally be presumed to have permanent 
interest. Not that he is epigrammatic always; he can be 
graceful, descriptive, reflective, even sometimes tender. He 
only used three metres, but our translators, with their eye 
fixed as his was on reinforcing the point by the maximum of 
neatness, have wisely availed themselves of any and every metre 
that lent itself to a particularly desirable rhyme or climax. 
Thus in V. xvi. the triolet form is most ingeniously requisitioned. 
Topical allusions are sometimes paraphrased into their modern 
analogues ; but even at their freest, faith unfaithful keeps Messrs. 
Pott and Wright remarkably true. 

We feel, in fact, that this translation justifies its existence 
in a way in which not all classical translations can be said to 
do; Martial for moderns is worth reading, and here he is pre- 
sented in a peculiarly readable form. There are faults, occa- 
sionally; to make Mr. Wright’s verses scan one has sometimes 
to pervert the natural stress and thump out a word that should 
properly be quite unaccented. It is seldom, however, that he 
is neither neat nor literal, as in the following, which he entitles 
On an Old Actress; 

When you had lovers by the score, 
You never knew your part. 

But now that lovers are no more, 
*Tis learnt by heart. 


The ear cries aloud for the last line to be of the same length 
as its parallel; and the original is about a singer. It seems 
strange that anyone should not have jumped at the version 
which the concluding words basianda non es make almost 
inevitable ; but since no one apparently has done so, we give it 
as it suggested itself to us: 
When you by legion were beloved, 
The way you sang was simply hissable. 
Now that your singing’s so improved, 
We know you are no longer kissable. 
Again, of the better known pieces, X. xlvii. at least is better 
represented by an older translation, that of Goldwin Smith ; 
Martial’s list of the things that are needed to make life happy 
is not a cynical one; it ends on what is for him an unusually 
serious note; it is, therefore, all the more important to preserve 
his order and begin the list with “a patrimony.” But these 
are details. Of the refreshing freedom with which the original 
text is handled, and which transforms, but does not impait, 
its point and neatness, the following is a brief but perhaps 
characteristic example : 
TO A MATRON. 
These pages were not meant for you, 
That was distinctly understood, 
Yet you are reading them; I knew 
You would. 
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Peggy: the story of one score years and ten (18/,) Peggy Webling 
“Excellent reading . . . written with quiet humour and grace of style "—Bookman 
Vol IV of the Farington Diary (Illus 21/-) Ed by James Greig 


“The period covered by Vol IV is one of the most momentous and memorable "—Morning Post 


Natural History of British Butterflies (2 vols Illustrated £6 os) F. W. Frohawk 


“This fascinating work . . . a book of engrossing charm ”—Morning Post M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 
The Romance of Empire (a new edition 10/6) Sir Philip Gibbs 


Sir Philip handles his great theme in a manner fitted to arouse our enthusiasm 


Days of a Knight (Illus 21/-) Sir Charles A. Payton, M.V.O. (“ Sarcelle”) 


“ He gives a vivid and interesting account of his adventures "—Sunday Times 


(18/-) “ A book of very special interest "—Uxiv 
The Pope “ A big book on a big subject "—Catheolic Herald Jean Carrére 
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Dear prude, through many plays you’ve sat; 
Read on, nor fear my coarsest verse. 

The scenes you often chuckle at 
Are worse. 

The epigrams proper are, of course, best taken in small doses, 
some half-dozen after meals ; when they pall, relief can always 
be found in the longer and less artificial pieces, such as the 
poet’s charmingly detailed descriptions of country life, or his 
praises of his native Spain. 


THE NON-LITERARY DRAMA 


Yang Kuei-fei, the Most Famous Beauty of China. By Suv- 
Cu1uncG (Mrs. Wu LieENn-TEH). Brentano. 8s. 6d. 

The story which Mrs. Wu resumes in this slim gift-book is 
briefly as follows : An Emperor who has ruled wisely and lived 
virtuously for thirty years suddenly falls under the spell of a 
beautiful but experienced and designing woman. He begins to 
neglect public affairs, the country goes to ruin, a revolution 
breaks out. The Emperor and his favourite take flight. The 
loyal soldiers who guard them demand the blood of this lady 
whom they regard as the cause of all the disasters that have 
overtaken them and their country. To save his own life the 
Emperor sacrifices his mistress, but is ever afterwards haunted 
by grief and remorse. 

This story is the favourite theme of the Far Eastern theatre. 
From the thirteenth century down to the present day Yang 
Kuei-fei has pervaded the Chinese stage; more so indeed in 
the last two hundred years than at any previous period. In 
Japan, too, since the inauguration of what one may call the 
** secular ” theatre in the seventeenth century, there has been 
a constant succession of plays dealing with this theme. You 
will perhaps ask why no one has introduced these plays to 
European readers. Here we come up against a fundamental 
distinction between our drama and that of the Far East. The 
European play is born at the dramatist’s writing-table ; the 
Eastern play (for example, the Kabuki of seventeenth century 
Yedo) comes into being on the stage itself. 

In Yedo the dramatist was intimately connected with the play- 
house. Sometimes he was the owner of it ; sometimes he was 
himself an actor or a close relation of one of the principal actors. 
What he brought with him to the theatre was a scenario, not a 
complete text. The more emotional parts of the play he might 
work out in full, but all the work-a-day dialogue was left to the 
actors. His duty was merely to provide the company with a 
framework upon which it could build its play. Often if the 
piece was a success it was afterwards worked out in literary 
form, usually as a sort of novel in dialogue. 

In China the drama begins in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Here, again, the dramatist was only called upon to 
supply the situation and the lyrics. The dialogue was invented 
by the actors themselves. Later on, when these plays were 
printed, the dialogue, in the form in which it had become tradi- 
tional on the stage, was added by the editor. It was in this 
way that the play came into existence which Voltaire para- 
phrased under the title, L’Orphelin de la Chine. 

Thus in the Far East (with the exception of certain Japanese 
mystery plays) there is no drama which can stand on its own 
legs merely as literature. The plays of the Mongol Dynasty are 
no longer acted, and have therefore virtually ceased to exist. 
No one reads them except professors of philology. This non- 
literary drama certainly gives very little satisfaction to pos- 
terity ; but it should not be forgotten that our own habit of 
handing over to the actors what is already a complete and inde- 
pendent work of art entails grave disadvantages. To the 
poetry of King Lear nothing can be added. 

Any attempt to heighten on the stage the beauty which 
already exists in the words of the play will only lead the actors 
to disaster. The self-effacement which such a play as King Lear 
demands can be compassed by dilettanti to whom acting is an 
occasional distraction. But it is unreasonable to expect such 
restraint from those whose whole life is spent in acting and who 
presumably went on to the stage precisely because it gave them 
an opportunity for self-expression. The fact that the actors in 
Greek tragedy were not professionals, and did not spend their 
whole lives in acting, may possibly have enabled them to suppress 
their personalities and lose themselves in the play. But it is 
even more probable that most of the subtleties of Greek drama 
were either stifled in the heavy mask or else evaporated into 
the Attic air. It is clear, at any rate, that our own hard-worked 
actors must be allowed to have their fling. To recite poetry in 
a quiet and dignified way all the year round would bore them ; 


and to do so intermittently at Sunday evening perfo 

when all the week they have been dealing with plays so bad gg 
literature that they need the last ounce of acting, would enti 
too rapid a technical somersault. Best of all would be to 
imitate Yedo and Peking; to hand over to the actors some 
part in the making of the play. One English playwright has 
already done something of the kind. In her Pleasure Garden 
Mrs. Mayor supplied to the actors not (or so it seemed to me) 
a complete and finished work of art, but rather a loose frame. 
work, a “ figured bass” upon which they could build a play 
that they would take all the more interest in from the very fact 
that they were left with a good deal of the responsibility. Pro. 
bably the author did not herself wholly foresee what they would 
make of it. But the result was certainly the most interesting 
English play that the Stage Society has performed for many 
years. 

Curiously enough, the theme of Yang Kuei-fei, which figured 
so prominently for six hundred years in the non-literary drama 
of the Far East, has incited at least six modern English poets 
to the production of acutely literary five-act dramas. Probably 
the appearance of Madame Wu’s book, with its abundance of 
fresh incident and detail, will produce a new crop of these blank 
verse tragedies. Hitherto European dramatists have roman- 
ticised the story ; it would be an amusing change if one of them 
would follow the facts of history and make Yang Kuei-fei fat, 
middle-aged and outrageously over-dressed. 


JUTLAND 


The Jutland Scandal. By Apmrrat Sir REGINALD Racon. 
Hutchinson. 5s. 

Admiral Bacon may be right in thinking that Lord Jellicoe 
has been unfairly treated, both by the Admiralty and by the 
public, with regard to the tactics pursued at the Battle of 
Jutland ; but we hardly think he was wise to rush into print 
in defence of his friend, in the manner of this book. In one 
sense it is a very good book, for it is probably the most readable 
and lucid account of modern naval tactics that has ever been 
offered to the general reader ; but as a piece of propaganda— 
and that avowedly is its sole purpose—it is not successful because 
it is not persuasive. Books written in hot anger are rarely 
persuasive, for if the reader does not happen to share the author's 
emotion he is apt to distrust also the reasoning behind it— 
however sound it may really be. 

In point of fact Admiral Bacon’s reasoning is sound enough. 
He seems to us to prove what he set out to prove, namely, that 
Lord Jellicoe handled the Grand Fleet at Jutland as well as it 
could be handled, having regard to the orthodox theories of 
naval tactics then (and still) accepted by the Service as a whole. 
But we do not know that that proposition has ever been ques- 
tioned. The man-in-the-street who criticises Lord Jellicoe for 
having failed to bring about a general battleship action at 
Jutland knows nothing of orthodoxy or tactics. He has a vague 
feeling that some unorthodox genius might have succeeded where 
Jellicoe failed, and nothing Admiral Bacon can say will dispel 
that feeling. This attitude on the part of the public is no doubt 
quite unreasonable. To blame Jellicoe for not having shown 
genius as a naval commander is palpably absurd and unfair. 
The fact remains that the public does expect something like 
genius of its naval—though not of its military—commanders, 
and that Admirals who do not possess it are almost inevitably 
doomed at the first test to suffer in reputation as Lord Jellicoe 
has suffered. That is part of the price which the Navy must 
pay for the immense prestige of the ‘* Senior Service ” and the 
reflected glory of the Nelson tradition. No British Admiral 
who sights an enemy fleet and does not sink it need ever hope 
to be forgiven by public opinion. For of our Navy we instine- 
tively demand the impossible, and not a thousand Sir Reginald 
Bacons will persuade us to abate our expectations or our un 
reasonable criticisms of those who have failed to satisfy them. 
Lord Jellicoe did not win the battle of Jutland ; he saw the 
German Fleet and let it get home safely ; from the point of view 
of the man in the street there is no more to be said. y 

Out, however, of the common criticisms of Lord Jellicoe’ 
failure there has arisen in some quarters a vague belief that 
if only Lord Beatty had been in command the German fleet 
would have been well and truly sunk and would never have 
seen Kielagain. For that belief there is no shadow of foundation, 
and Admiral Bacon is fully justified in his attempt to shatter it. 
But in the course of his argument he displays extreme pe 
animus against Lord Beatty. Everything Jellicoe did was “mat 
terly.”” Everything Beatty did was incompetent. When Beatty’ 
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information was bad it was his fault, for not having organised a 
better system ; when Jellicoe failed to get the news he should have 
had it was mere bad luck. Twice over‘Admiral Bacon states that 
the Indefatigable and the Queen Mary were sunk because Beatty 
was “* inexperienced ”—when all the world knows that their loss 
was due to faulty construction, for which the Admiralty was 
responsible, and that they could only have been safely preserved 
by being kept out of range of even chance shells. Admiral 
Bacon goes even so far as to suggest that if any older and more 
experienced admiral than Lord Beatty had been in command of 
the Battle Cruiser Squadron the Battle of Jutland would have 
had a different result. Lord Beatty was in fact aged forty-six 
at the time of the Battle of Jutland and few civilians, we imagine, 
will accept Admiral Bacon’s view that he was too young and 
inexperienced even for subordinate high command. Lord 
Beatty had, of course, committed the unforgivable sin of being 
promoted over the heads of his seniors—amongst whom Admiral 
Bacon himself was numbered—but on that point the public 
view is by no means the same as the service view ; and it seems 
to us’ truly deplorable that a distinguished and able naval 
officer like Admiral Bacon should so openly avow his belief in 
the justice and wisdom of seniority promotion. If an officer 
of forty-six—or thirty-six for that matter—is not competent to 
command the greatest fleet or army in the world, he is never 
likely to be. 

We hold no brief for Lord Beatty. He certainly made serious 
mistakes, notably in losing touch with the German Fleet at a 
critical moment. In the matter of fighting temperament he 
may have been Lord Jellicoe’s superior, but in the matter of 
knowledge and intellect and organising capacity he was much 
more certainly his inferior. The truth is that just as the Great 
War failed to produce any great Generals so also it failed to 
produce any great Admirals. Neither Jellicoe nor Beatty was 
a Nelson; and the question of which was the less inferior 
to our national naval hero is of small importance. The Service 
may still be interested in it, but the public is not, and we hope 
that Admira] Bacon’s book may mark the end of all this washing 
of dirty naval linen in public. 


REJUVENATION 


Rejuvenation. By Norman Harre. 7s. 6d. 


The enthusiastic acclamation of Steinach’s theory of Reju- 
venation has put new courage and convinced expectation into 
the hearts of many of the older generation, and has plunged the 
young into an embarrassed and restive gloom. The most awful 
future was predicted—a future which may, indeed, be realised, 
but which is fortunately postponed ; it was suggested that the 
young would be kept knocking at the door indefinitely, and 
might even be used to strengthen the fortress of age against 
themselves. 

It was time that we knew exactly how things stood, and in 
the book before us we are told. Everyone is, by this time 
familiar with the notion that there are two separate kinds of 
genital secretion—the spermatozoa and ova on the one hand, 
and male and female interstitial fluid on the other, and it has 
been demonstrated that of the latter the first governs the male, 
and the second the female secondary sexual characteristics. 
An odd fact is that the interstitial fluids also seem to determine 
the sexual interest as well, a fact which has obvious bearing on 
the question of the physiological basis of homosexuality. Certain 
experiments have confirmed this. 

Now we come to the phenomena of old age as a function of the 
interstitial fluids. This is far more complicated. It is possible 
to encourage the interstitial glands by stopping the production 
of spermatozoa, which may be done by blocking or cutting their 
way out, or by transplantation. Now it has been discovered 
that when this is done to an organism which is showing signs of 
old age it is revivified, and in the case of rats it lives longer than 
usual. When the operation was performed on humans it was 
found that potency often recurred and that many of the signs 
of old age disappeared ; it is truer to speak of re-energisation 
rather than of rejuvenation. 

The explanation which the followers of Steinach wish to put 
forward is that the operation has a direct effect on the interstitial 
glands, which is almost certain, and that the new condition of 
affairs and nothing else has a direct effect on the whole organism, 
which is more doubtful. As Stieve points out, an objection not 
mentioned by Mr. Haire, in the course of the operation some- 


Allen and Unwin. 


thing else may be done (e.g., hydrocele may be cured) so that 
it may be only indirectly that the change wrought in the sey 
glands has its re-energising effect. Perhaps the most plausible 
story is that the effect is due to a combination of the two, byt 
the removal of existing causes of illness should not be left out 
of account. 

Mr. Haire’s book is exactly what is required. He gives , 
simple description of the generative apparatus, and then 
resumé of a very large number of cases from all parts of Europe, 
The evidence is startling enough without being emphasiseg 
and the book is not at all sensational. : 

His own opinion as to the possible prolongation of life is ag 
follows : 

It is impossible to decide at present whether any of these opera. 
tions actually prolong life. There is absolutely no reason to believe 
that vasoligature (cutting off the escape of the spermatozoa) or 
transplantation of a testicle or an ovary shortens life at all. 


MONEY AND HAPPINESS 


The Relation of Wealth to Welfare. By Wit.1am A. Rorsoy, 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Robson’s thesis, that money and welfare are not the same 
thing, is no new discovery. We all know very well that there 
are goods and pleasures which gold cannot buy, that a millionaire 
for all his millions will be found lacking in certain elements of 
the good or the happy life. But, as Mr. Robson reminds ys, 
there is a general tendency to forget this, on the part both of the 
man-in-the-street and the economist, and to make money the 
measuring-rod of everything. And so he sets out with great 
vigour to expose this fallacy. His aim, of course, is not that of the 
preacher who tells the poor how happy they may be, and should 
be, despite their poverty; it is to convince the rich that, despite 
their riches and, indeed, because of them, they are unnecessarily 
missing happiness. He takes in turn certain departments of 
civilised life—health, education, work, art—and shows the 
limits of what private expenditure can achieve in each of these, 
Some, at least, of the limits are easy to see. It is obvious, for 
example, that the law of diminishing returns operates in respect 
of the individual’s expenditure on his health. You cannot be 
ten times as fit on ten thousand a year as you can on one thousand, 
and even a Croesus cannot remove the handicaps to his own 
healthiness which are imposed by the existence of ill-health in 
the masses of the people, or by a dirty common environment. 
Only collective effort can do that. Nor can the rich man wholoves 
beauty succeed entirely (though he may achieve a good deal) 
in escaping the ugly environment of his age. It is collective 
effort alone that can make London or Birmingham or Manchester 
into beautiful cities. And collective effort is enfeebled by the 
gross inequalities of income that prevail to-day ; for, it is urged, 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few means that 
so much less is available for the community to spend. Thus 
Mr. Robson’s argument is, so far at any rate as certain important 
things are concerned, a plea for Socialism. 

How this argument will appeal to millionaires we are hardly 
in a position to say, as we do not number ourselves in that 
unhappy class. It is a sound argument, however—up to 4 
point. Mr. Robson does not assert, as he is careful to explain, 
that “all collective expenditure is necessarily conducive 
increased personal welfare.” And he has to admit also thats 
private income has the great advantage of giving its possessor, 
what most of us prize very highly, the ability to spend according 
to his choice. Those admissions, clearly, may weaken the 
appeal to the rich man. He may argue that to be rich gives 
him both power and freedom, and that, so far as he can see, t 
be richer still will give him more power and more freedom, 
even though it may not give him more “ welfare,”’ whereas the 
enrichment of the community by the reduction of his incom 
offers no guarantee that the community will increase his hap 
piness or anyone else’s. His reasoning, we think, will not be 
altogether right, but neither will it be altogether wrong. After 
all, a larger appeal will be necessary—and Mr. Robson, 
doubt, is alive to this—an appeal not merely to the individual's 
desire for his own welfare, but to his moral sense and his 
sympathies. In so far as a demonstration of the defects of the 
‘monetary interpretation of welfare” helps to that end, it 
important. Mr. Robson has written a book that we hope will 
stimulate thought, but he should beware of the American 
of piling up quotations from all the authorities he can lay 
hands on. 
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You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 
Wi= necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
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meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
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Government supervision. 
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can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
lerms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 





THE TREASURE HOUSE OF BELGIUM: 
Her Land and People, her Art and 
Literature 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With 24 illustrations. 
Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ A book which should 
find a large public here. It is something quite fresh. There 
is a vein of historical learning running through its pages. 
. .. The book is delightfully illustrated and written in a 
style which rivets attention.’ 





THE KELMSCOTT PRESS 


By H. HALLIDAY SPARLING. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The book also includes a reprint of Mr. S. C. Cockerell’s 
account of the Kelmscott Press, a catalogue of the books 
thereat, and Morris’s account of its founding. 

Truth: “Mr. Sparling has done his work excellently 
well, and one may surmise that Morris himself, ever appre- 
ciative of good writing, would have congratulated him 
upon it. Altogether the book is as interesting as it is 
informative.” 





CANON STREETER. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: A Study of Origins. 
Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, 
Sources, Authorship and Dates 
By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, Hon. 
D.D.Edin. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

The Irish Churchman: “ A most important contribution 
to the literature of N.T. criticism. . . . This admirable 
study cannot be ignored by anyone who takes the slightest 
ne in the profoundly important question of Gospel 

rigins.” 





Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo. 30s. net. 





PRISON REFORM AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


A Short History of the International Movement since 
the London Sled 1872. By Sir EVELYN 
RUGGLES-BRISE, K.C.B., President of the Inter- 
wy Prison Commission. Manilla cover. 8vo. 
s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Introduction to Modern Political Theory. By C. E.M. Joap. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

This little book should be useful to the beginner in political science 
and also to the inquisitive man-in-the-street who wishes to know some. 
thing more about Socialism than he can learn from the Morning Poy 
and the Daily Herald. Mr. Joad outlines the development of the 
Absolutist theory of the State, of the Individualism of the nineteenth 
century, and of the various Socialistic doctrines of our own day— 
Collectivism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, Communism ang 
Anarchism. It is a very fair statement of the essential doctrines of 
each and of their points of contact and difference. Mr. Joad is res. 
trained in his criticism and cautious of expressing views of his own, 
though he does let it appear that he favours an evolutionary and not g 
revolutionary Socialism. The bibliography contains a well-selected 
list of books, which will carry the student into the depths of his sub. 
ject. One useful study, which should have been included in this, by 
the way, is Guild Socialism, by Niles Carpenter. 


London Inns and Taverns. By Lrorotp Wacner. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


It is as a place of entertainment, even more than of good fare that 
Mr. Wagner regards his Inns. The taverns which interest him most 
are places like the old Inn Yard at Shoreditch, which became the 
first permanent London playhouse, or embryo music halls, such as the 
Garrick Head Hotel in Bow Street. Practically every music hall on 
the south side of the river started life as a public house, and until 
quite a short time ago many continued to supply both nourishment 
and song. Far too much has already been written and invented about 
the literary associations of the Mermaid Inn and Will’s Coffee House. 
Mr. Wagner very wisely concentrates on the lesser known haunts of 
genius. There was the Cyder Cellars which served as a meeting 
place for authors and artists during the beginning of the last century, 
Situated in Maiden Lane, among its habitués were Disraeli, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Mark Lemon and John Leach, and it was 
here that Thackeray founded his famous Fielding Club. 

The history of inn signs is always entertaining, showing both 
curious attempts at simplification and also reflecting the trend of the 
times. ‘The Bag of Nails” was at one time ‘‘The Bacchanals,” but 
landlords found that too difficult for their clients to pronounce. 
Anti-puritanical feeling led ‘“‘God Encompasseth Us” to develop 
into the ‘“‘Goat and Compasses.” Inn Sign painters have not always 
been allowed to pursue their inartistic way undismayed. The dismal 
portraits of Good Queen Bess outside country inns so affrighted Her 
Majesty that, according to the testimony of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had been appointed Licenser, they were ordered ‘“‘to be knocked in 
pieces and cast into the fire.” After this only artists of approved 
ability received the royal permission to paint the sign of the “ Queen's 
Head.” It is a pity Mr. Wagner bas not been able to illustrate his 
book. A few sketches like that of the George Inn, Southwark, on the 
paper jacket, would have been an advantage. 

The Science of Public Finance. By G. Finpiay Samras. Mac 
millan. 21s. 

Mr. Shirras is known as a leading authority on Public Finance, 
especially in relation to Indian affairs. In this book he has set 
out to write a comprehensive treatise on the whole subject, taking 
many of his illustrations from India, but aiming at the laying dow 
of principles which are generally applicable. His method, in dealing 
with revenue, is that of discussing each tax by itself, and he hardly 
allows himself scope enough in discussing general principles or the 
relations between the various forms of taxation. Questions of 
expenditure are discussed in more general terms, and due attention 
is given to problems of administration and budgeting. As a store- 
house of facts and figures the book is invaluable ; but Mr. Shirras 
has a dry, Civil Service way of writing, and a hesitancy in com- 
mitting himself to generalisations which make his book unnecessarily 
dull reading. It is an important book; but few except specialists 
will have patience to study it as it deserves. 


Working-Class Education. By J. F. and Winirrep Hornasix. 
Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horrabin are the editors of that lively journal, 
The Plebs, and enthusiastic advocates of the Marxian education 
administered to working-class students by the National Couneil of 
Labour Colleges. It therefore goes without saying that they = 
violent opponents of the rival Workers’ Educational Association, 
which refuses to turn education into propaganda, or to commit 
itself to the advocacy of Marxian principles. This little book # 
really a tract in which, after giving a brief history of workers 
education, highly coloured by their own sympathies, they tum 1 
the congenial task of denouncing the W.E.A. and all its works 
W.E.A. collaboration with the Universities is decried as exten 
sionism” and contrasted with the pure “independence of theit 
own school. As an account of the working-class educational move 
ment the book is absurd; as a controversial tract it is well — 
and distinctly worth reading, especially by the opponents of 
Marxian school. 
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What have you done 
about INSURANCE? 


It is a prudent man who safeguards 

himeelf against the emergencies of 

life by insuring himself adequately. 

Let us send full particulars of how 

you may best insure. Write, giving 
exact age, to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUN 


FOUNDED 1815, 
The Lar British 

Mutual Office. 
FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 


== 





London Offie 
98, Cornhill, B.C. 
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Every Season 


Bulmer’s Champagne Cider is just as 
acceptable in cool weather as in 
warm. It stimulates agreeably, assists 
appetite and digestion, and, owing to 
its low acidity, finds much favour with 
the gouty and rheumatic. Bulmer's 
Champagne Ciders are produced, in 
every detail, by the same processes as 
the costliest sparkling wines of France. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 


ondon Bridge, S. 
Provincial Agents on application, 
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ider For 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Bapors: Findlater Martie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
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PLAYER’S N° 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8: 


20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 
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The Occident and the Orient. By Sir Vatenrine Carrot. University 
of Chicago Press. $2. 

The Harris Foundation Lectures at Chicago University, endowed 
only two years ago, provided Sir Valentine Chirol with the oppor- 
tunity for the six discourses that make up this volume. They are 
historical in form, largely concerned with Islam, and, we should 
judge, deal rather less with the modern interplay between Europe 
and Asia than the Chicago audience and the inquiring American 
reader would naturally wish for. Sir Valentine Chirol is, of course, 
thoroughly informed upon the subjects he treats—the Ottoman 
Empire and the Caliphate, the “ peculiar case’ of Egypt, British 
India, and the mandated territories, He has been the advocate of 
an independent Egypt since the days of the Milner Commission, and 
of a self-governing India since, if not before, the British declaration 
of 1917. Both problems are clearly stated here, but we are disposed 
to think that his American auditors may have felt that, in regard 
to India especially, Sir Valentine might have confronted more squarely 
the difficulties of British authority in the midst of the unprecedented 
conditions of to-day. The concluding lecture is on Bolshevik influence 
in the East. It is one of the few attempts we have had so far to 
estimate this ‘“ new factor,”’ as the author calls it. The Bolshevist 
agitator, he says, finds his most promising material among the urban 
workers in India. That can only be because of the general political 
unrest. Bolshevism receives no quarter from Gandhi. 


Authors of Rome. By the Rev. J. A. Nairn. With an Introduction 
by J. W. Macxairt, LL.D. Jarrolds. 4s. 6d. 

Although there were already three first-rate English handbooks 
on Latin literature, this work is by no means supererogatory, and 
will probably take a place of its own. It tells the tale entirely in 
terms of the great writers; not, that is to say, in terms of periods 
and tendencies. It assumes no knowledge of the classical languages ; 
but it does assume an eager thirst for knowledge, both about the 
Latin classics and about literary history in general, and it satisfies 
that with the facts, presented in a clear, sensible, unvarnished style 
which allows their essential interest to transpire. Of the standard 
histories its method most approximates to Dimsdale’s, but Dr. Nairn’s 
book is shorter and perhaps slightly more general in its appeal. 
It is conceived throughout with judgment; the writer has a good 
eye for what is important and interesting, and a good sense of what 
requires explanation—this last a quality not always to be found in 
modern works of a professedly popular character. Each chapter 
deals with one author, summarises the content of his various works, 
and concludes with a few passages (in translation) either characteristic 
or pre-eminent ; these last, as also the brief bibliographies, strike us 
as being consistently well selected. Particular attention is devoted 
in every case to posthumous influence, and here Dr. Nairn shows 
wide knowledge. We miss indeed a chapter on Martial, brief though 
it should have been, and a mention of the “‘ Everyman ”’ translation 
of Livy, which has now been completed. More might well have 
been said about the ‘ Messianic eclogue,” especially in regard to the 
very interesting occasion of its composition; more about the Ars 
Poetica, with its promulgation of the five-act rule for tragedy ; less 
about the Carmen Saeculare, which after all is not ‘“ important.” 
A verse translation of the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus must be 
regular and ringing, whatever else it fail to be ; Dr. Nairn’s is dreadful ; 
and on p. 186 his rendering of a famous phrase in Persius is infelicitous 
in the extreme. But these flaws are quite exceptional. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet: A Study with the Text of the Folio of 1623. 
By Georce MacDonatp. Centenary Edition. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

A poet and man of letters has often, we think, more insight into 

a great and obscure text than a professional commentator. Pub- 

lishing in 1885, MacDonald did not know as much about the language 

and genesis of Hamlet as has been gathered to-day. The original 
play, for instance, may fairly be held to explain crudities and incon- 
sistencies left in Shakespeare’s rehandling. The First Folio does 
not hold the position that it did, but the remarks on the additions 
and variations are well worth considering. The mind of Hamlet: 
that is what we want to understand in its quickly changing moods 
of courage, disgust and irresolution. Here MacDonald’s comments are 
full of interest. His suggestion that Hamlet’s “too too solid flesh ”’ 
which is “sallied” in the Quartos, is a misprint for “‘sullied”’ is 
now revived by Mr. Dover Wilson in Vol. X. of the English Association 


papers. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a reaction on the markets this week, 

a reaction that is overdue, and if the American visit 

of the Governor of the Bank of England and his com- 
panion has been a success from the point of view of these 
interests which are intent upon an immediate return to 
parity on a gold basis, industrial securities will probably 
fall back further before the year is out. For the first time 
the interests of London as an international financial centre 
and the country as a manufacturing and exporting machine 
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are visibly in conflict, and it looks as though the former ma 
win. This, however, will not affect every section of the Market, 
some of which present attractive speculative possibilities, 

* * * 

One of these sections is that devoted to oil shares, The 
oil position is most complicated. For the past two years there 
has been overproduction, particularly in the United 
which is far and away the greatest consumer. The follow) 
is the estimated world production of oil during the past the 
years :— 


1922 - = ab a 855 million barrels, 
1923 we a A it rs 
1924 ot on , ai 1,014 ,, - 


While America is momentarily producing more than she needs, 
it is practically certain that within a few years her supplies 
will be exhausted. The following letter which I have receive 
from the director of one of the big American oil companig 
puts the position clearly :— 


It is true that in general things look somewhat brighter, notably 
on account of the fact that gasoline stocks are practically cleaned 
up. I hope, however, that crude prices will not be increase 
too soon, because this very certainly would again start an ongy 
of drilling with the usual results. There is quite an amount of 
territory still where new pools can be discovered, and we hay 
seen last year how even a large number of comparatively small 
pools will play havoc with the industry. 

My old views remain perfectly true, that we are very rapidly 
indeed depleting our oil resources, but it is impossible to say acu 
rately how much unmined and yet undiscovered oil there is still 
available in this country, and we all know that the amount i 
not inexhaustible by any means. However, geological science 
is progressing so rapidly that discovery of the unknown pook, 
which are yet left, is becoming ever easier, and in consequence 
we may really expect that, whenever prices are sufficiently attractive 
in the industiy, the unavoidable great amount of drilling this 
will provoke will also bring in a great number of new discoveries, 
regardless of the limited resources yet available, and that in conse 
quence the danger of overproduction will continue to remains 
menace, until we really have come to the bottom of our yet undis 
covered supplies. Then, of course, the awakening will be vey 
sudden, and possibly a near catastrophe, if we continue to go on 
at the present rate. When-this point is going to be reached 
nobody knows, but one thing is certain, that it is not so far remote 
that we can rest easy on it. 

I think that during the year 1925 conditions in the industry will bk 
more profitable than during the past year, especially because there is 
every reason to expect a very large consumption not only 
account of vastly increasing prosperity in this country, but ale 
a marked improvement of conditions abroad. 

* * * 


Since this letter was written, President Coolidge has issued 
an Order creating an Oil Conservation Board consisting of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior and Commerce, the last- 
named being Mr. Herbert Hoover. The powers it possesses 
and the problem it has to face are not very dissimilar from thos 
attached to the recently constituted London Traffic Authority, 
with this difference, however, that London traffic twenty yeas 
hence will be worse than ever, whereas American supplies of 
oil will be considerably less. The President’s message states 
that it is evident that the present methods of “ capturing @ 
oil deposits is wasteful to an alarming degree,” and he indicates 
the probability of a shortage. The co-operation of represent 
tives of the oil industry is to be enlisted, and, apologising for 
the proposed interference with the liberty of an owner to do 
what he likes with his property, the President’s message states: 

The oil industry itself might be permitted to determine its om 
future. That future might be left to the simple working of th 
law of supply and demand but for the patent fact that the ai 
industry’s welfare is so intimately linked with the industrial pr 
perity and safety of the whole people that Government and busine 
can well join forces to work out this problem of practical cons 
vation. 

* * * ; 

At any moment, therefore—and inevitably at some tim 
in the not distant future—the oil market may take a shalp 
upward turn. Overproduction has not been an unn 
evil to the big concerns which, having storage facilities, have 
accumulated stocks at very low prices. The most @ 
oil shares, including the most profitable subsidiary of the Roy 
Dutch and Shell group, are not obtainable in London, but 
New York ; but Shell Transport (87s. 6d.) and among the od) 
companies Trinidad Leaseholds (40s.) and Phoenix Oil (21S- bo 
are probably good purchases’at the present time, for those 


d to face th isks inseparable from an oil share. 
are prepared to face the ris p on on 
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REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
3/4, Gt. Winchester St., London, E.C.2 











‘AL: 


CAPIT. 
AUTHORIZED - - - - 


(im 21 shares) 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP-_ .- 


Directors: 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman). 
OULET. 


ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 


The shares of this Company provide a means for the 
profitable collective investment of savings, under expert 
gt securities distributed in different parts of the 
world. Dividends paid to date (January and Taly) at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
Extract from repert dated 2nd Fune, 1924:— 

“The Trust’s operations continue to be satisfactory in 
all respects, and if, as the Directors have reason to antici- 
pate, revenue continues to come in at the same rate as 
during the first half of the current r, they will be able 
to recommend an increase in the final dividend.” 

The 2,668 unissued shares are available at their original 


price of 21s. 


£150,000 
£51,860 


THE STANDARD OF MERIT 
THE STANDARD OF SATISFACTION 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


Excellent Bonus prospects for With Profit 
Policies. Exceptionally Low Rates for Non- 
Profit Policies. 


Write for particulars of the new 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 


(Leaflet “AD” 1), 


The ideal policy for Marriage 
Settlements, Death Duties, etc. 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 














Full particulars will be sent on application. 























es —-Seodbary’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38., 
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16; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Raves of 


300K8 WANTED.— Clemendy ; Heusman, @hrepshire Lad, 
> ; 2 vols. Arabian 
leme.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Deignt Bessate Birmingham. 





os paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
‘s Novels in glish, 58 Vols., fia ; Trollope’s 
P atley, 10 Vols., 


best edit., £7; Cameron Etchin 28.; Jones’ Dictio Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. talogues 
ime. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 


or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
4 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


es 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 

The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
‘Aneta - - 256,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


World from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 

















for Prospectus to the 


Apply 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 





W. C. FISHER, Monager for the United Kingdom. 
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“THE FOOD OF THE GODS.” 


OURNYILLE 
COCOA 


See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of Chocolate. 








MADE UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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Femme 
“Facts are stubborn things ” 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 
TD., 


THE PRUDENTIAL E CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

e description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 

UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptl Oypes b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Sustdemen Piece, cliftce, ristol. 7 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 

Stenographer always available. Miss Roperts, 5 High Holborn. 
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YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices on 
application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromicy, Kent. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Sety-tow EpucaTIONAL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. Od. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address al) communications to The Manager, Nuw 
| StaTesman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





TT! GIRLS’ EDUCATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


—_-_-_— 


The Conall of the City Education Company, Limited, invite 
Bichinghamehie, See oe ycombe Abbey School, 
a ee en a ene tee Comanes 

ees 1925. ee appointment forms of a - 
cation, which must be sent in not later than February 14th, toon 
spply to The SECRETARY, at the Registered Office of the Compeny, 

0. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln. eo . 


N°grate -—Lady wanted to run gentleman’s seaside home 


ge 
its for si . 
terme and pal scsi for about six months from! Apri stot Longer period For 








LECTURES, ETC. 
[2 zROoucTORY LECTURES on PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCA- 
Fertae te attaeks Sagipeod sy ek See 
yy pe p-m., anuary » a y en! 


ba for course, £1 38. ina ‘or AOA 6d. ety of ten and over. Single tickets, 3s. 6d. 











Detailed Syllabus Lecture Ssc., Tavistock Clinic, 51 
Tavistock Square, we. — 
> 
SCHOOLS 
Oa MOUNS SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head ens eens : Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., b.). 


econd Mistress : Miss EstERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., oo ag 
‘A SOUND EDUCATION POR GIRLS BRoM & TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


C* reset HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 





beautiful situation. ~ yk. of educa’ a Covacement a individuals and 

embers of unit: “ou. «Special at ttention 

to health ro ph i Pupils ‘prepared or the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal’: ‘Tewo Taosnens E. 





ponte SCHOOL, _ BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


——— 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


February 17th.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 day, 
Accompanied. First-class only, 
PrivaTE Social Tours, 159 AUCKLAND Roap, Lonpoy, Sky 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 iuue Beet wore Ls a oe aged ae A \ 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. C 
LL 





sich (Grate), 














PRELA., Ltd. . 193 East Gest, @.% 
HACKERAY BOTH, oo the a M —— 
Yt gin | 
pre. OL 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. night person. 
application. “ Thackeray, London.” Taeshene? Museum = —————— 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private 
, most pleasantly situated quiet corner 
facing south.” Close to Tube and. Bus Routes, Recenty ieee 
py ay — fey SF te house. Gas fires and telephones is 
pe Good food fat xy 9 be 2 (double), inclusive’ “see 
Paddington “So8s = : ‘TE Commenrs 
EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find ssuiet a tus Use 
Sie Batankoest, teckig aot ovelocting the fiver) Dine eee | tas Fat 
Stier derma tron ¢ geese cesrel “Woke Masacess’ oy Gromestaeg | HAW P 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481 soa Rew, Ftp San 





ASTBOURNE. — VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 nein Our Iexo 





pre for wate, residence m= OoRRES } 

—Mrs. RocErs (cookery dintone pny a Oncheome N ans 

Bo Darcy Rost. Fe WEST.—Croham Hurst t wine Se Rothe 
fen A Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and me Se 

Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss kK Mapieval 





Gone, ca PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest Hous, § | HeaRD 


be questa 8 low terms for autumn and winter. Mii 
air and sunshine. Central hea’ Petrol Tus Port 
ting. ~—q Constant 








fs within —_ ion. teaching staff, lad t 
A thoroughly sound and modern age be in homelike ncuntinas Hockey, 
» golf, riding for girls home from ab 
Tiustrated peospestun fame the Priacieal Mey fr A. FREEM 
Ts NEW SCHOOL, 40 Court Road, Streatham Hill, 
S.W. 16. Co-education day. with cccommodation for —— 
be condected on gue ie tod auitie ond ree hythmy. Boys and gi 
Som tho ane a} lee Ghavinn Gn Oakeas nie mat te thirteen) and educated 


up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


W COdRIDINGS SCHOOL, HATCH END, MIDDLESEX.— 
and School for Girls with House 











HOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Wp —— CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


e t 
The teaching is oo ee y on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
modern Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. —BOARDING 
cemeet, FOR sais on sea coast in i, Sennett po. & New 


ealth: a Fp ee By 
laseumaa, Dk. me Hons. (Lend.), and ance’ om 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 

general education on - —_ 

scatactieas, 1, Bacation signage, tine Gpatial cttention to Muse, 

ye enna farhy Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Nremors end Miss J. S. MANvILuR. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—. Co-educational Boarding School 
ae he Rew era ideals followed, the alm being to promote natural 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kine. 


LBERT . or SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 














LITERARY 


P EN P z o FITS 
AN INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET. 

If you slit aes pan to eas theed tation articles, EARNING while you LEARN, 

send for it to The SECRETARY, LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 24 (J) Chancery Lane, 


























hot sims oe " vegetables.— Books IN 
RIGHTON.— Establishment. All bedrooms, h. and ¢. 
water, cletric ght, ga pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tarif— 

Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, saan 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

All MS 

TO BE LET AND WANTED. the Editor, 
AMPSTEAD.—Well-furnished first floor Suite of three rooms; 
2. electric Rao 458.—Box 45, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Ques 

, London, Wwe. 2. ] 
ATERHAM.—Very attractive Soom 6 detached Cottage, ‘a 
ona, ee > aft } rae ge for a yo ee weite ARCHER, 

to arrang 





WANTED by woman writer, small s.c. flat, unfurnished, central—- ference ¢ 


Box 46, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, Wis 























&@ comme 
n 
TRAINING CENTRES — 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. conclusic 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lew os 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSPELD. Students are tusiaal Dominio: 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Traising a. 
qxtends over 5 years, and includes Réuestions) and Medical Grmaselic © Britain 
Fees £165 per Lp t- F apply SECRETARY. ear. Italy anc 
[*IBRNATIONAL COLLEGE, eiSTNORE, . Ray 4 Prot 
lovely country ; any a tesms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. rm ame 
ce Whi 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Fe®OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, to be m 
RORRAMPTON ae. S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardesh 
Kensington, W. 14 te Chairman and Hon. . Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefior, 
, t-—. . iormation tion concerning 
icon Sault aan Gonntn tan Board of Education, apply to the Prisdps Meany 
Miss LAWRENCE. ae tion invi 
MISS IRON IDE’S BUREAU ment Co 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. moment, 
Prospectus on application. situation 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. the 
London) Bie ss 
niversi of ’ a 
AST LONDON COLLEGE » (0 ty ae awe Encurmanne ment wi 
Men and Women. Fee {22 25. @ year. Hostel for Women Students~ years ay 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. — 
probabl} 
MISCELLANEOUS culars, 
& far n 





H oe Sr »s = t,. i PRESS, Middlesbeonte America 





have alr 


BOOKPLATES—Original exclusive | designs from, ? of a) ree 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, 
Dlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 2 Sait,_Contme Poland 
REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, . 
A "immer tude and Song to us- Ax rock mt, Putian, 49 Laden at tee Descriptive, Price List tre, of od oe — 
“No reading tees. Typlng-anencatiol, “Metabtahed tiok ante aa one: Clissold 4777, New dothes also uation 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srratcut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter gy EC. 4; Evbliched by the Statesman PuBLISHING Co., Lrp., 10 Great 








